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ABSTRACT 
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NOTES TO THE FACILITATOR 



EXPANDING OPTIONS provides sex equity training models for the K-12 school 
community. The training workshops are designed to expand awareness and 
knowledge of the effects of sexism and to Increase sex'-af f 1 rmat 1 ve behavior 
In the educational environment. The target audience includes teachers (ele- 
mentary and secondary) y students , student leaders, parents, administrators, 
counselors, and support staff. Facilitators and Coordinators should Iden- 
tify the target population for the Support Staff Workshop. Parent volun- 
teers, teacher aides, and secretaries should be included among the support 
staff invited. 

The EXPANDING OPTIONS package includes a Coordinator's Guide and eight 
Facilitator's Guides. The Coordinator's Guide contains information on the 
development of theworkshop model and the evaluation design, as well as a 
Resources List, including books and other supporting instructional mate** 
rials. Each Facilitator' s Guide provides sess 1 on-by-sess ion procedures and 
supporting materials. The Facilitator's Guide also contains all the Mini- 
Lectures, Activity Guides, handout materials for the participants (Assess-* 
ment Instruments, Activity Cards, Readings, and Worksheets), and Transpar- 
ency Masters called for In the workshop sessions. 



This Support Staff Workshop Facilitator' s Guide describes the content, 
process, and sequential learning experiences for three basic sessions and 
two optional sessions. The sesslon-by-sess Ion goals and objectives are 
achieved by a variety of means, such as large group discussion, small group 
act ivi ties , indi vi dual Workshf;ets , brainstorming, FacI 1 1 tator-del Ivered 
Mini -*Lectu res , and audiovisual presentations. 

Turn to Session I, first page, and follow along as you read this paragraph. 
The first page of each session contains the title and goal(s) for that 
session. The far left column provides an outline of the major events. The 
timeline, the narrow, shaded column, gives an estimated time for each ac- 
tivity or activity group. Use it as a guide, but make adjustments to meet 
the needs of your participants. Centered on the page are the objectives 
and events, with step-by-s tep instructions for you, the Facilitator. The 
next column to the right includes pictographic cues, which highlight major 
activities. The final column is a checklist of general and instructional 
materials to be used in the session. Underlined print in this column 



Indicates those Worksheets, Mi nl -Lectures , Transparency Masters (TMs), 
Readings, etc., that are included in the EXPANDING OPTIONS package All 
other titles listed are materials to be supplied by the Coordinator or 
Facilitator. 

Note that there is a Homework section and a Process Evaluation 'tt the con- 
clusion of each session. 



INSTRUCTIONAL DESIGN 
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This workshop, EXPANDING OPTIONS, is designed to move participants from 
awareness and knowledge to action. The workshop format proved to be very 
successful during our field-testing activity. We strongly recommend the 
learning progression of Sessions 1-3 (or 1-5. If the optional sessions 
are added; for maximum effectiveness. 

Session 1 is organized to increase awareness of sexism and sex-role stereo- 
typing and to provide a common vocabulary. Participants will have an op- 
portunity to form a learning community. Session 2 Introduces participants 
to the legal ramifications of sexism, along with the relevant economic and 
employment facts. During Session 3, bias in language Is discussed and 
participants will explore the limitations of sex-role socialization. 

If your participants are teacher .ai des , we strongly recommend the optional 
Session '4,_based on the Elementary Teacher Workshop Session 5. When you 
conduct this session, help teacher aides consider how to Incorporate the 
activities into classroom duties and/or how to share the activities with 
classroom teachers. Session 5, on assert I veness training, is a further 
option for the Support Staff Workshop. It applies assert I veness training 
skills to sex equity problems, and Is an Important addition for the de- 
velopment of effective change agents. 

Within each session, activities are organized so that your presentations 
(Mini -Lectures, etc.) are followed by some type of group and/or Individual 
activity In which participants must apply the Information you have pre- 
sented. This gives participants an opportunity to take some responsibility 
tor their learning and allows you time to catch your breath. You may 
lengthen or shorten tlmr ,pent per activity, depending on your energy and 
participant needs and li -ests. ' / 



We scheduled the 6- to lO-hour workshop as weekly 2-hour sessions 
school In the late afternoon. Regular attendance was emphasized. 



held after 
Cons ider 
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extending the workshop to accommodate local adult education, community col- 
lege, or university extension program requirements. Offering credit may 
provide an Incentive for participant attendance. In addition, providing 
child care arrangements may help promote regular attendance by participants. 

WE RECOMMEND ... We recommend that you read the Readings, complete the Worksheets and Activ- 

ities, and become thoroughly familiar with the Mini -Lecture content, coor- 
dinating each one with Its accompanying Transparencies. Running a mock 
workshop with a group of five or six members of the support staff or friends 
will help get the bugs out. Participation In one of the teacher or parent 
workshops Is also encouraged. 

Check with your Coordinator regarding responsibility for the reproduction 
and assembly of the materials for your workshop. _ 

Whenever possible, co-facl 1 1 tate sessions with a person of the opposite sex. 
We used male-female teams to demonstrate that the Issue Is a human one, 
affecting both sexes. Due to the sensitivity of the subject matter, some 
participants felt threatened and responded with anger and defens I veness . 
The se§L§ Ions offer ample opportunity to work through this Initial resis- 
tance, provided that the Facilitator Is sensitive and accepting. 

The workshop facility should be equipped for audiovisual presentation and 
have a chalkboard and/or wall space on which to post newsprint. The avail- 
able space should be conducive to both small and large group Interaction. 



TO TEST OR NOT TO TEST 



Decide whether you will pre- ^nd post-test participants, and adjust work- 
shop times accordingly. There are three Assessment Instruments Included 
for this purpose: What Do You Know About Sex Equity? developed by Re- 
sources for Non-Sexlst Environments to measure knowledge gain; Adult Rating 
Scale (ARS) , which measures behavior; and Person-Concept Incongruency 
Scale (PCIS), which measures attitudes. The first test requires 20-30 
minutes and records the most changes; the other two measures require about 
10 minutes each and show more subtle changes. The answers to the knowledge 
test and the scoring procedures for the other two tests may be found in the 
Coordinator's Guide, pp. ^-5. 
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Great care should be taken to preserve the anonymity of participants, while 
permitting a comparison of each person's pre- and post-tests. This may ^e 
(<one by placing all forms in prenumbered envelopes and distributing the 
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FROM THOSE WHO VENTURED 
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envelopes randomly to the participants. Have adults write down their num- 

mf^Inn/ A t'^^'r^^^T 1^^'^ ''•^^'y t° f'nd them at future 

meetings, and emphasize the Importance of using the numbers on all Process 
Eva uatlon Forms. Explain the need for such numbers and make (f clearthat 
there is no Intent to Identify any Individual. 

The test Iteris on What Do You Know About Sex Equity? are quite difficult 
and may cause anxiety In some participants. On the pretest, It sw^se to 
emphasize that the Items are designed to measure knowledge Specific otJe 
workshop. Partlc pants should be reassured that they are nofsipposed to 
do very well until after the workshop experience. supposed to 

DreLr^ fJ^ nf prepared for the worst. No matter how well you 

prepare. It will take longer and be harder than you expect. If anythlnq 
can go wrong. Tt will. However, the experience will be worth t--more 
enriching, expanding, and far-reaching than you could ever mag ne Good 
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SESSION 1 : INTRODUCTION TO SEX EQUITY 
Support Staff Workshop 

GOALS: TO INCREASE AWARENESS OF SEXISM, BOTH PERSONAL AND SOCIETAL 
TO INCREASE UNDERSTANDING OF SEX-ROLE STEREOTYPING 



GENERAL BUSINESS 10 



INTRODUCTIONS: 
GETTING ACQUAINTED 
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Registsr participants. 

Schedule meeting dates and times. 

Review child tire arrangements. 

Establish ground rules'*e.g., smoking, breaks. 

OBJECTIVE H 

Participants will shar^ information about themselves , 



Introduce yourself, giving personal and professional In- 
formation. 

Tacllltate dyad Interviews. Pair participants, having 
the dyads Interview each other to find two ways they're 
alike and two ways they're different. 

Have the pairs introduce each other to the group. 



Post and review the overall goals of the workshop as fol- 
lows, explaining any unclear terms: (a) To expand partici- 
pants' awarnnfiss and knowledge of the effects of sex^-role 
stereotyping and (b) To increase participants* sex^ 
affirmative behavior in the educational environment * 



Distribute the Worksheet ^'Support Staff Workshop Outline." 
Present Session I goals and overview. 
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PARTICIPANTS' EXPECTATIONS 5 



ASSESSMENT 
(optional pretesting) 
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Ask participants each to relate one thing they hope to 
gain from the workshop experience. 

Post the responses on newsprint and summarize the expecta- 
tions. 



Explain and administer the Assessment Instruments What Do 
You Know About Sex Equity? Adult Rating Scale, and Person- 
Concept Incongruency Scale, 



OBJECTIVE n2 



Participants will be able to give examples of sex-role 
stereotypes , 



Have Individuals quickly list on scraps of paper the first 
five words they think of when they hear the word male. 
Have them do the same for the word female. 

Have participants share the results, and post these re- 
sults In columns headed Male Words and Female Words, 

Discuss the Female Words, asking » *'what females do you 
know who fit these words or descriptors? .what male words 
or descriptors would apply to females you know?*' Ask the 
same questions for the Male Words, 

Conclude by saying that these lists may be considered as 
sex-role stereotypes, or ^'pictures in the mind/ which do 
not take Individual differences Into account. 



OBJECTZVB n3 



Participants will fee able to define and give operational 
examples of sexism. 



DEFINITION OF SEXISM 

. 26 
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Introduce the word sexism and ask participants to define 
It or give examples of It. 
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ASSESSMENT 
INSTRUMENTS: 
What Do You 
Know About Sex 
. |c|ui t y? 

Adult Rati ng 
Scale" ^ 

Person^Concept 

Incongruency 

S cale 

{ 
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PROCESS EVALUATION 



Present the Mini -Lecture *'Sexlsm: Definition and Dynam- 
ics,** Inviting participants* questions and Input as appro* 
priate. Use the Transparencies and relate the Mini -Lecture 
to the participants* examples. 



Divide the group Into triads. Assign each group one or 
two areas found in the Worksheet *'Wh^re Is Sexism?*' 

Facilitate a targe group sharing of exampxl^es of sexism. 
Have the groups compare and discuss additional examples. 

Summarize and ask for participants* thoughts on the Im*- 
plications of sex discrimination and how sexism is per'* 
petuated. Use the following question for discussion: 
Where do young people learn how to be bo ys and how to be 
girls ? 



Have participants brainstorm a list of Influences (par- 
ents, peers, media, tradition). 

If time permits, relate the discussion to the dynamics of 
sexism, as previously presented. 



Have participants speculate on how Individuals learn their 
roles. 

Assign the Readings for the next session. 
Preview the next session. 



Conduct a process evaluation of the session, using the 
"Process Evaluation Form." 



mini-l«ctur» 
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transparency 






HINt-LCCTURC: 
Sexism; Defi- 
nition and^ 
nam I cs 

TRANSPARENCY 

MASTERS: 

Definitions 




WORKSHEET : 
Where is Sexism? 




PEER Summary 
of Title tx 
Regulations 



ASSESSMENT 
INSTRUMENT: 
Process Evatu* 
at I on Form 
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WORKSHEET I 



SUPPORT STAFF WORKSHOP OUTLINE 



This workshop Is designed to Increase awareness and 
understanding of Issues related to sex equity. Work- 
shop sessions are Informative and provide opportunities 
for Involvement and practical application. 



SESSION 1: INTRODUCTION TO SEX EQUITY 



SESSION k: SEX EQUITY: MAKE IT HAPPEN (optional) 



SESSION 2: LEGAL ASPECTS AND EMPLOYMENT 



SESSION 5: ASSERT YOURSELF FOR EQUITY (optional) 



SESSION 3: PERSPECTIVES ON SEX ROLES 
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ASSESSMENT INSTRUMENT t 

WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT SEX EQUITY? 



This Assessment Instrument was prepared by Resources for 
Non-Sexlst Environments to accompany the EXPANDING OPTIONS 
sex equity workshops. 



INSTRUCTIONS: DO NOT WRITE ON THIS FORM. Place all answers on the answer sheet. 



PART 1: 1. Title IX of the Education Amendments of 1972 . . . 
LEGAL BACKGROUND 

a. applies only to sex discrimination against women in education. 

b. is a state law against sex discrimination. 

c. is a county ordinance against sex discrimination. 

d. is a federal civil rights law prohibiting sex discrimination in 
education* 

e. Both a and d apply. 



2. Under Title IX regulations, it is required that education agencies . . . 

a. take all steps necessary to end sex discrimination. 

b. adopt and publish grievance procedures. 

c. appoint a Title IX coordinator. 

d. file an assurance of compliance with the federal government. 

e. Al 1 of the above 



3. Which is the clearest example of sex discrimination accord i ng to 
Title IX? 



a. Men and women are thought to have some Innate differences, 

b. Boys are discouraged by counselors from going into nursing. 

c. Girls are not permitted to take auto mechanics. 

d. Girls and boys are placed in separate sections of a wrestling 
course. 

e. Al 1 of the above 
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What Do You Know About Sex Equlty?/page 2 



k. Sex fairness is shown when . . . 

a. the letter of the Title iX requirements Is met. 

b. each person Is actively encouraged to do the thing In which he 
or she has the greatest Interest. 

c. a program Is mounted to tnake up for past sex discrimination. 

d. efforts are made to stimulate Interest in educational areas that 
are usually "off limits" to one sex or the other. 

r 

5. Which of the practices below are permitted under Title IX? 

a. Separate ranking by sex for admissions 

b. Separate courses for boys and girls 

c. Ability grouping within P.E. classes. 

d. Different graduation requirements for males and females 

e. None of these Is permitted. 

6. Sex bias Is expressed when . . . 

a. boys are ridiculed for being interested in a dance course. 

b. boys are not allowed to take home economics. 

c. women are paid less than men for the same work. 

d. separate graduation standards are used for males and females. 

e. All of the above 

7. A Title IX program that clearly shows sex-cffirmative actions would 
Include ... 

a. appointment of a Title IX coordinator who has many other respon- 
sibilities. 

b. separate sections of sports classes for both sexes. 

c. active encouragement of women who want to enter executive- level 
educational positions. 

d. no discouragement of boys who want to take home economics. , 

e. Both b and c apply. 
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PART 2: 1. What is usually the last personal change to be made when sexism \s ef- 
CHANGE fectlvely reduced? 

a. Blaming others for the problems of sexism 

b. Integration of the needed changes Into thought and behavior 

c. Intel lectual understanding of the problem 

d. Feelings of guilt and anger 

e. Emotional Identification with the opposite sex and a major change 
In personal I ty 



2. The prospect of change Is likely to produce 



a. resistance In the form of apathy. 

b. Immediate acceptance as a natural process. 

c. a stimulating sense of challenge for nearly everyone. 

d. uneasiness about the unknown. 

e. Both a and d apply. 

3. When producing change, one should remember that . . . 



a. each change will have an isolated effect. 

b. one part of a system Is Independent of the rest. 

c. a change In one part of a syston may change things In other parts. 

d. small changes are seldom effective even when added up. 

e. Both a and b apply. 

k. Which are the primary roles of a change agent? (Circle all appropriate 
answers.) 



a. Disrupter 

b. Catalyst 

c. Solution giver 

d. Controller 

e. Finance acquirer 

f . Resource 1 inker 



5. A good change plan could Include which steps? (Circle all appropriate 
answers.) 

a. Definition of the problem 

b. Takeover and control of the system 
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What Do You Know About Sex Equlty?/pagc k 

t. Evaluation and follow-up 

d. A procedure to minimize l<nowledge and maximize emotional change 

e. A process for Implementing the plan cnange 

f. Straightforward use of a tr led-and-true formula from earlier proj- 

LANGUAGE "^^^ "^"^ accurate statement about text and reference books? 

a. Dictionaries and encyclopedias rarely show sexism in their language, 
c* IZll J^M*"^ ff dictionaries has been An,erican HeritagT,^ 
f^is "'"^ ^ * °^ references to males and 

d. Textbooks are generally sex affirmative in their emphasis. 

e. Legal texts show little sex bias. 

2. Examples of inclusive language are In . . . 

a. use of the word he to refer to people In general. 

b. reference to the office secretaries (female) as girls. 

^' b^oks^'*^*'"*"^ °^ ^"^^ ^^^""^^ 

d. use of the word hom&naker. 

e. virtually always showing scientists as males. 

3. Identify the phrase that reflects sexist language. 

a. The pioneers took their wives and children West. 

b. They grew to adulthood. 

c. The Smiths are an attractive couple. 

d. The supervisor was tough on the workers. 

e. She is not the right person for the job. 

^. Sex stereotyping is found In which of the following science and math 
text examples? 

a. Jim helped Sally with her math. 

b. Jane bought five ribbons for $1.00. How much did each cost? 

c. John built two houses for $80,000 each. How much did he spend? 
Qfi ^- Leaders In physics Include Einstein, Mach, and Roentgen. 

e. All of the aboVe 
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5. Which is the most preferred form of speech when one is avoiding sexist 
language? 

a. She was an outstanding sculptress. 

b. The moon landing was a giant leap for mankind. 

c. Both career men and career girls should consider entering the com*- 
puter field. 

d. He was her Prince Charming, 

e. None of the above is preferred. 

6. Our language is structured so that • • • 

a. societal values are not reflected in legal documents. 

b. words such as he and man when used as general terms are most often 
interpreted by children to refer equally to both males and females. 

c. ''female" words tend to name things that are powerful and active. 

d. "female" words refer to less desirable things as a rule. 

e. Both a and b apply. 
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PART ^: 1. Sex differences in cognitive function make which of the following true? 
BIOLOGICAL/ 

PSYCHOLOGICAL a. Adolescent girls have, on the average, higher verbal ability scores. 

b. Tests of analytic ability favor girls. 

c. Spatial visualization averages are higher for adolescent boys. 

d. All of the above. 

e. Only a and c apply. 

2. Circle the answers for the statements below that are true. 

a. Males are more resistant to disease than females are. 

b. Females usually have XX and males XY sex chromosome pairs. 

c. Genetic defects are more convnon iii females. 

d. Boys tend to have more muscle tissue than glrif, do. 

e. Hales tend, at every stage of growth, to be larger and stronger 
than females. 

f. Premenstrual tension Is innate among women. 

g. Middle-class American males tend to be more physically aggressive 
than their female counterparts. 

h. There is clear evidence that in every culture males are more ag- 
gressive than their female counterparts. 
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What Do You Know About Sex Equlty?/page 6 

3. The word androgyny {mpUes 



a. neutering of traditional sex roles. 

c* IhVt Hl^J^l'V" ^^r^'-^dJtJonal sex role of women. 

S" t^at « °" '5^ traditional sex role of men. 

d. that both sexes are free to assume aspects of both sex roles 

e. movement toward a honx>sexual society and away ?rom h:^e^o^::ua^ty 

Our general concept of mental health for adults tends to be . . . 



a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 



negatively related to descriptions of healthy females 

posit ve y related to descriptions of health^ S Us! 

negat ve y re a ted to descriptions of healthy mal^s 

positively related to descriptions of healthy males. 



e. Both a and d apply. 
5. Sex hormones 



a. have little to do with the gender of a child. 

b. tightly control, the sex role adopted by a child. 

c. are found as androgens only In males. 

d. help produce secondary sex characteristics at puberty. 
s::-JyJed^%^::ro??'^"' socialization In the development of 
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SOCIAlfmiON^ o?" fathers do" Is an example 



• • t 



a. sex bias. 

b. sex focusing. 

c. sex stereotyping. 

d. sex-role socialization. 

e. sex-role identification. 

2. Sex-role socialization in schools Includes . . 

'iij «• role models In texts and literature. 

b. differences In teacher response to boys and girls. 

c. differences in teacher expectations for boys and girls. 
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d. the physical environment of the classroom. 

e. At t of the above 

3. According to the research of Honey and Erhardt, when surgery, etc., is 
used to change the apparent sex of very young children ... 

careful social i-zation leads to good adjustment in the new gender 
identity. 

gender identity stays the same as the genetic one in spite of 
changes in sex-rote sociat ization. 

some change in gender identity talces ptace but much confusion re- 
mains. 

the chitd is til^ety to become severe ty emotionatty disturbed during 
adotescence. 
Both b and d appty. 

^. Atthough mates an^. femates overtap greatty on att behaviorat patterns, 
retiabte average differences are found that show . . . 

a. even as chitdren mates are stronger. 

b. young girts have wider shoutders than boys do. 

c. when sociat ptay begins, boys show more aggression than girts do. 

d. femates are ctearty more nurturant than mates are in the American 
middte ctass. 

e. Both c and d appty. 



b. 
c. 




d. 



5. When teaming sex rotes from adutt rote modets in the home . . . 

girts show more anxiety about their rotes than boys do. 
men spend many hours a week with their chitdren. 
the rote modet for girts is tess ctear than that for boys, 
boys are more often harshly punished when they deviate from the 
"mate" sex rote than are girts when they deviate from the "female" 
rote. 

mothers teach the "fematc" sex rote but have tittte to do with 
teaching the "mate" role. 

6. Stereotypes of female/mate behaviors are . . . (Circle att appropriate 
answers. ) 



a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 



a. learned almost entirely at home. 
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b. reinforced by brothers,. ^sisters, and playmates. 

c. systemetjcally portrayed In films, on TV, and In other media. 

d. vigorously opposed In the typical classroom. 

e. seldom found In everyday language. 

f . used to assign work and play. 

g. mostly learned by casual observation without the need for acti 
reinforcement. 



ve 



7. Children 



a. are often aware of their gender label by age three. 

b. do not learn the details of their social sex roles until adoles- 



cence. 



c. 



A ?[* treated the same, regardless of sex, until age two. 

d. (both n\ale and female) are equally valued by most cultures. 

e. Both a and b apply. 

EMPLOYMENT '* between men's and women's incomes has . . . 

a. widened since 1955. 

b. shown a steady decrease since 1955. 

c. decreased dramatically In the last few years. 

d. shown little change over the years. 

e. always been quite small for comparable work. 

2. Which statements about women's place In the world of work are accurate? 
(Circle all appropriate answers.) 

a. Homemaking Is still the full-time job of most women. 

b. Most women work only to get luxuries, while their husbands earn 
enough on which to live well. 

c. Four out of five working women are heads of households. 

d. On the average, men who have not finished high school earn more 
than women who graduate from college. 

e. On the average, minority women workers earn more than minority men 
do. 
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3. Employment for women . . . 

•> 

a. has recently shifted toward somewhat better opportunity in profes- 
sional and/technical fields. 

b. will shift by 1985 to lesser percentages in the secretarial and 
typing fields. • 

c. Is currently less occupational 1y segregated than it was 20 years 
ago. 

d. is moving toward equal pay by 1984. 

e. Both c and d apply. 

k. Working women ... 

a. have median earnings nearly equal to those of men. 

b. are more likely to have more education than women who do not work. 

c. are seldom found In husband/wife families. 

d. mostly work part-time. 

e. Both b and c apply. 

5. Which statement Is accurate regarding labor force participation? 

a. Women make up 51 percent of the country's labor force. 

b. Middle-aged women are responsible for most of the increase in the 
female labor force. 

c. in nearly half of all marriages, both husband and wife are wage 
earners. 

d. Three out of four employed women work full-time. 

e. Both c and d apply. 
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What Do You Know About Sex Equity? 
Answer Sheet 



NAME: 



INSTRUCTIONS: Circle the correct answers. 



Date: 



/ 



PART I: 
LEGAL BACKGROUND 
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PART 2: 
CHANGE 



PART 3: 
LANGUAGE 



PART k: 
BIOLOGICAL/ 
PSYCHOLOGICAL 



PART 5: 
SOCIALIZATION 



PART 6: 
EMPLOYMENT 



1. 
2. 

3. 
k, 

I. 
2. 
3. 

i. 
2. 
3. 

1. 
2. 
3. 

I. 
2. 

3. 
^. 

I. 
2. 
3. 



a 
a 
a 
a 

a 
a 
a 

a 
a 
a 

a 
a 
a 

a 
a 
a 
a 

a 
a 
a 



b 
b 
b 
b 

b 
b 
b 

b 
b 
b 

b 
b 
b 

b 
b 
b 
b 

b 
b 
b 



c 
c 
c 
c 

c 
c 
c 

c 
c 
c 

c 
c 
c 

c 
c 
c 
c 

c 
c 
c 



d 
d 
d 
d 

d 
d 
d 

d 
d 
d 



d 
d 
d 

d 
d 
d 
d 

d 
d 
d 



e 
e 
e 

e 
e 

e 

e 
e 
e 

e 
e 
e 

e 
e 
e 
e 

e 
e 
e 



f g h 



5> a b c d e 

6. a b c d e 

7. a b c d e 

^. a b c d e f 

5. a b c d e f 

^. a b c d e 
5> a b c d e 

6. a b c d e 

^. a b c d e 
5> a b c d e 

5. a b c d e 

6. a b c d e f 

7. a b c d e 

^. a b c d e 
3. a b c d e 
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ASSESSMENT INSTRUMENT 2 



ADULT RATING SCALE 



NAME 



AGE 



SEX: M 



DATE: 



INSTRUCTIONS: 



Rate or characterize yourself according to the following scale. Choose a 
response from 1-S (very seldpm to very frequently) which best indicates how 
often you choose to do the thing that is described. Place the number in 
the blank at the left of each item. 



1 



VERY 
SELDOM 



SELDOM 



SOMETIMES 



FREQUENTLY 



VERY 
FREQUENTLY 



1. YOU ARE ACTIVE AND ENERGETIC. EXAMPLE: You are vigorous and 
work hard I you are busy and on the move. 

2. YOU ENGAGE OTHERS IN HELPING YOU. EXAMPLE: You seek out and 
get others to show you how to do things; you look for and re- 
ceive advice. 

3. YOU PLEASE OTHERS. EXAMPLE: You are cooperative and conform- 
ing; you do what others want you to do. 

4. YOU STAND UP FOR YOUR RIGHTS. EXAMPLE: You act assertively; 
you do not react timidly or shyly. 

5. YOU BUILD AND FIX THINGS. EXAMPLE: You put things together; 
you figure out bow to put broken things in working order. 

6. YOU MODEL AUTHORITATIVE ROLES. EXAMPLE: You help authorities 
and try to enforce rules; you imitate the behavior of those in 
authority . 
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Adult Rating Scale/ page 2 



1 



VERY 
SELDOM 



SELDOM 



SOMETIMES 



FREQUENTLY 



VERY 
FREQUENTLY 



7. YOU ARE DARING AND ADVENTURESOME. EXAMPLE: You attempt phys- 
ical feats; you take chances in your daily activities, 

8. YOU EXPRESS AFFECTION. EXAMPLE: You hug and kiss others; you 
are tender and loving with others. 

t 

3. YOU ARE RESPONSIVE TO AUTHORITY. EXAMPLE: You are quick to be 
obedient/ you do not talk back to or question those in author- 
ity, 

10. YOU ARE SENSITIVE TO OTHERS' FEELINGS. EXAMPLE: You freat 

'Others in terms of their needs; you are not critical of others, 

\), YOU SHOW STRENGTH AND PHYSICAL PROWESS. EXAMPLE: Yoiji pick up 
heavy things; you challenge others to feats of strengtn and 
speed, 

\2, YOU ARE CAREFUL IN APPEARANCE. EXAMPLE: You take time to keep 
clean and neat; you call attention to your appearance, 

13. YOU TAKE CARE OF OTHERS. EXAMPLE: You comfort others when 
they are hurt; you help others with their problems, 

]U, YOU MAKE YOUR OWN DECISIONS. EXAMPLE: Yoa do not depend on 
others in deciding what to do; you are decisive in making 
choices. 
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15. YOU ARE COMPETENT IN ^DEALING WITH THE ENVIRONMENT. EXAMPLE: 
You understand how things work; you are persistent and curious 
in .finding solution/ to problems, 

16. YOU ARE PHYSICALl/ AGGRESSIVE. EXAMPLE: You push or hit back 
if another hits dr pushes you; you use force if you can'\:^get . 
something, ■ fl. ^ 

17. YOU DISPLAY MANNERS. EXAMPLE: You treat others very politely 
and act courteous and well behaved. 
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Adult Rating Scale/ page 3 



J 



1 



3 



VERY 
SELDOM 



SELDOM 



SOMETIMES 



FREQUENTLY 



VERY 
FREQUENTLY 



18.. YOU PARTICIPATE IN SPORTS AND ACTIVE GAMES. EXAMPLE: You play 
strenuous games; you take part in rough competition, 

19. YOU KEEP THINGS NEAT AND ORDERLY. EXAMPLE: You pick up your \ 
things and put them away. ] 

20. YOU LEAD OTHERS. EXAMPLE: You initiate and organize activ- 
ities; you influence others' decisions. 




\ 
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The Adult Rating Scale was developed by ROBERT C. NEWMAN, Ph.D. All rights 
reserved. 
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ASSESSMENT INSTRUMENT 3 



PERSON-CONCEFT INCONGRUENCY SCALE 



NAME 



/ 



AGE 



SEX: H 



DATE: 



INSTRUCTIONS: 



Below are 16 pairs of words with 7 spaces between each pair. Read each 
pair of words. Choose the space that best describes how you see women . 
For example, if you see women as ''extremely friendly," check the far left 
space. If you see women as "extremely unfriendly," check the far right 
space. If you feel women are somewhere in between, then check the space 
that best describes your response. 

THE WAY t SEg WOHCW 
12 3^5(7 

Fri«fully ^ Uofrl«iHlly 

WMk ^ ^^^^^ Strong 

Motivated ^ AlwUff 

Cru«l iCind 

D««p ShtMoK 

( 

^ Slow Fast 

^ Happy ^ ^ Sad 

Soft ^.y^ 

Soclabia UntoclabU 

ExcttabU Calm 

lad fiood 

Frao ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ Cont tralnad 

Patsiva ^ ^ Actlva 

Wita ^ Foolish 

*******'o«t Sar lout 

Coaiplax ^ ^ Slmpla 
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Person-Concept incongruency Scale/page I 



On this page please rate how you would like women to be. 



THE WAV I WOULD Lt K£ WOMEN TO If 
12 3^567 

fr\tii\y Unfrr«r»dly 

— — — Strong 

.AlmlMt 

Kind 

•••P ShalloM 

S'** r«st 

Happy s«d 

: H«rd 

Unsocl«bl« 

^«"«^»« Calm 

fiood 

'•"•^ ^ Constrained 

Activ* 

Fooiiah 

NMMorouB Sorlou* 

SlnpU 



Total f 




"Ota I F,-F 

Total (F,-F)2 



ruA5c R/Rir ID nr« wwrr PAcr 
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Person-Concept Incongruency Scale/ page 3 



INSTRUCTIONS: 



Below are 16 pairs of words. There are 7 spaces between each pair. Read 
each pair of words. Choose the space which best describes how you see men . 
For example, if you see men as "extremely friendly," check the far left 
space. If you see men as "extremely unfriendly," check the far right 
space. If you feel men are somewhere in between, then check the space 
which best describes your response. 



THE WY I SEE MEW 

I 2 3 ^ S 6 7 

FriMdiy Unfriendly 

WMk Strong 

Motivatad AI«U»» 

Cru«l ^ ^^^-^f** 

0««p Shallow 

Slow lf«»t 

Happy S»4 

Soft Hard 

SoclabU UntoclabU 

ExcitabI* ^ Cal« 

lad 8ood 

Frao Conttralnod 

Pa»»lv« Actlva 

Wl»« Foolish 

Humorous ^ ^ ^ Sarlou* 

CoMpiax Sl«ipla 



Total M 

Total m2 

Total F-H 

Total (F-M)2 
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Person-Concept Incongruency Scale/page k ^ 

On this page please rate how you would like men to be. 
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THE WY t WUID LIKE MEM TO ig 
i 2 3 4 5 « 7 




^070 ? r^°u ''l^Self-concept Evaluation Location Form (SE.\F) , copyright 
1978 by Richard E. Carney, GM Spielberg, and Clifford W. Weedman All 
I « Z!!®"''*?;, '^^P'-oductlon of the SELF or PCIS without written permis- 
sion of the publishers Is expressly forbidden. The SELF Is available from 
Dr. Richard E. Carney, 3308 Midway Ct., Suite 835, San Diego, CA 92110 



MINI-LECTURE: SEXISM: DEFINITION AND DYNAMICS 



This Mini "Lecture provides an Introduction to key terms and issues regarding 
sexism. Information on the nature of sexism in our society and the way it is 
perpetuated is included. 



SEXISH: A DEFINITION-- Sexism is subtle and pervasive. It affects everyone, males as well as 

females. Sexism i$ not a woman's issue; it is a human one. Narrowly de- 
fined sex roles limit options in every area of our lives. Because most of 
us are largely unaware of the subtle existence of sexism, the focus of the 
next series of sessions will be to take a look at sexism as It manifests 
itself in our personal as well as professional lives, and to identify 
strategies to overcome Its negative effects. 

[Display the Transparency "Definitions."] 



Sexism may be defined as any attitude or action tiiat stereotypes or dis 
criminates against a person on the basis of sex — whether intentional or 
unintentional . 



SEXISM IS USUALLY Discrimination is often unintentional. We have so absorbed our culture's 
UNINTENTIONAL assumptions and expectations about how males and females should be that we 

are unaware of their Influence on our Interactions with others. An example 
of this Is the use of the term "room mother." The word assumes that this 
duty Is a female function and unintentionally excludes men. Teachers would 
be only too glad to have a room parent who Is male. Decisions and assump- 
tions that use sex as a criterion for assignment of job responsibilities, 
participation In active or quiet play, or determination of academic perfor- 
mance are other examples of unintentional sexism. 

We all have sexist attitudes and act In sexist ways. Being nonsexist means 
that our attitudes and assumptions about ourselves and others are not based 
on stereotypes about men and women, but are based on Individual capabil- 
ities and Interests. It doesn't mean that women shouldn't be homemakers. 
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or that men shouldn't be the major providers. Being nonsexlst means that 
roles will be assumed according to Individual needs, desires, and talents. 



SEXISM IS INSTITUTIONAL In American Institutions, which are supposedly based on the premise of 

"equality for all," equal participation of females and males Is not a re- 
ality. Although there are numerous laws supporting "equal opportunity" for 
groups who have been discriminated against In the past. Institutions change 
slowly. Currently, every major Institution In our society Is dominated by 
men: government, law, education, health care, defense. Industry, religion, 
and other spheres of activity, in respect to sexism In education. Title IX 
prohibits discrimination on the basis of sex. Yet there are educational 
practices, despite Title IX compliance efforts, that are sexist. 

Athletic programs for males, for example, receive more support and promo- 
tion than programs for females. Also, career guidance practices and test- 
ing services differentiate on the basis of sex. 

DYNAMICS OF SEXISM Sexism, like any other "ism," is self-perpetuating. This self-perpetuating 

dynamic can be visualized as a cycle of learning and reinforcement. [Dis- 
play the Transparency "Dynamics of Sexism" to explain the following ex- 
ample.] 

Let's use the stereotype "hot-tempered redheads" as an example of this dy- 
namic. 

■ Expert encr ; A person with red hair flares up in anger. 

■ Learning : This person Is angered easily and has red hair. 

■ General I zat I on : People with red hair are hot-tempered (the genelallza- 
tlon becomes the stereotype). / 

■ Prejudgment : Next time you encounter a redhead, you expect her or him to 
get angry easily. Prejudices distort our perception and experience. 

■ Behavior That Discriminates ; As you expect redheads to get angry, you 
act differently with them or avoid Interactions with them altogether. 
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■ Reinforcement (Selective Ignoring) ; Whenever you see a redhea'd get 
angry, you make a mental note of the behavior, even though perhaps only 
one of many redheads you see acts that way. We tend to "see" or notice 
the behavior vJle expect. [Have the group give examples.] 



DEFINITIONS 

SEXISM ANY ATTITUDE OR ACTION THAT STEREOTYPES OR 

DISCRIMINATES AGAINST A PERSON ON THE BASIS OF SEX— 
WHETHER INTENTIONAL OR UNINTENTIONAL 

SEX EQUITY ATTITUDES OR ACTIONS THAT ENCOURAGE INDIVIDUALS 

TO DEVELOP AND ACHIEVE THEIR OPTIMAL POTENTIAL AS 
HUMAN BEINGS RATHER THAN AS MEMBERS OF A SPECIFIC 
GENDER GROUP 
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WORKSHEET 2 



WHERE IS SEXISM? 



INSTRUCTIONS: Brainstx>rm examples of sexism in each of the following areas 



WORK WORLD 



FEMALE 



MALE 



HOME AND 
FAM I LY 



SCHOOL 



B7 



V 



Where Is Sexism7/page 2 



SOCIETY AT 
LARGE 



PERSONAL 
RELATIONSHIPS 



READING 1 



SEX EQUITY DEFINITIONS 



Use the following definitions as a basis for discus" 
sions during the EXPANDING OPTIONS Workshop. 



SEXISM 



SEX-ROLE STEREOTYPE 



SEX- ROLE SOCIALIZATION 



ANDROGYNY 



GENDER ROLE 
GENDER IDENTITY 
SEX EQUITY 



Any attitude or action that stereotypes or discriminates against a person 
on the basis of sex— whether Intentional or unintentional 

A narrowly defined "masculine" or "feminine" behavior or role based on 
society's expectations ,.iat males and females are "naturally" different 

The process by which sex- typed behaviors are taught and reinforced by 
society through socialization agents, I.e., home, school, peers. Institu- 
tions, media 

From the Greek roots "andr-" and "gyne," meaning male and female; Indicates 
a balanced expression of "masculine" and "feminine" traits to allow each 
sex the full range of human characteristics needed for Individual actual' 
ization 

Everything a person says or does to Indicate to others and self the degree 
to which that person Is male or female 

The Internalized Image of oneself as male or female and the Internal stan- 
dards for judging sex-appropriate behaviors 

Attitudes or actions that encourage individuals to develop and achieve 
their optimal potential as human beings rather than as members of a spe- 
cific g.ender group 
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READING 2 



HOW SEX ROLES CAN LIMIT 



This Reading was adapted by Resources for Non-Sexist 
Environments from materials prepared by Project Awareness. 



INTRODUCTION 



Sex roles limit males and females differently. The effects of the limita- 
tions vary in intensity, degree, and general area. Men and boys seem to 
be more limited in the area of the affective domain and in interpersonal 
relationships, whereas women and girls seem to experience greater limita- 
tions in the areas of academic achievement, career aspiration, and self- 
esteem. 

This Reading is divided Into two major sections: Academic and Career Lim- 
itations, and Personal and Social Limitations. The two areas are consid- 
ered first with reference to males, then to females. The Reading is sex 
segregated so that the subtle. Isolated Instances can provide a comprehen- 
sive perspective. Th<ise key studies were drawn together In a list, meant 
to be representative rather than inclusive, to gain some sense of the 
growth that has been stunted and of the promise that has been denied. 



ACADEMIC AND CAREER LIMITATIONS— MALES 



ACADEMIC ■ At age six, when a boy enters first grade, he may be twelve months behind 
his female counterpart in developmental age, and by age nine this dis- 
crepancy has Increased to eighteen months. Thus he Is working side by 
side with a female who not only may be bigger than he, but who seems more 
competent to handle school (Bentzen, I966). 



^♦1 



■ Among boys and girls of comparable IQ, girls are likely to receive higher 
grades. Also, boys who do as weli as girls on achievement tests get lower 
grades in school. In fact, throughout elementary school, two-thirds of 
all grade repeaters are boys (Peltier, 1968). 

■ A study of 12,000 boys produced some interesting findings: the research 
correlated masculinity scores on the California Psychological Inventory 
with the students' school grades. It was found that the higher a boy 
scored on the masculine scale, the lower his report card average tended 
to be. Thc; autlior of this study came to the conclusion that many schools 
and academies themselves must be dehumanizing and unmanly places. He 
suggested that boys who succeed in school must do so by violating many 
codes of honor and the norms of "bo/ culture." 

■ Boys drop out of school more often than girls, allegedly due to lack of 
interest and the desire for paid work. Girls reportedly leave due to 
personal reasons, e.g., marriage. Illness, pregnancy (Fltzslmmons et al., 
1969). 

■ Boys are the maladjusted, the low achievers, the truants, the delin- 
quents, the Inattentive, the rebellious. National delinquency rates are 
five tlme;> higher among boys than qlrls, and in New York City, 63 percent 
of all dropouts are boys. 

■ Boys receive nine to ten times as many prohibitory control messages 
(warnings like "That's enough talking. Bill," and "Put away that comic, 
Joe") as their female classmates. Moreover, when teachers criticize 
boys, they are more likely to use harsh or angry tones than when talking 
with girls about an equivalent misdemeanor. 

■ Boys perceived their teachers' feelings toward them to be less favorable 
than those toward girls, and teachers rated girls more favorably than 
boys OR behavioral and personality characteristics (Davidson and Lang, 
I960). 

■ In a study by Meyer and Thompson (1965)* boys received more praise as 
well as more disapproval from their teachers than girls did. 

■ Some researchers have found that three times more boys than girls have 
trouble with reading (Frazler and Sadker, 1971) • 
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CAREER 
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■ The male "physical strlver" considers It maiscul Ine not to care what his 
teachers think. "Look how much I got away with" Is far more masculine 
than an enthusiastic "Look how much I learned!" Reading difficulty It- 
self is perpetuated by the fear of studying, and by the fear of appearl 
girlish (Farrell, 197^). 



■ Our society offers a wide variety of potential careers for men, but 
there are some restrictions, especially for males who consider becoming 
nurses, dancers, secretaries, or teachers of very young children. They 
are obligated to absorb social criticism or change their decisions (Sad- 
ker, n.d.). 

« 

■ Although acceptable career options for men are socially restricted, at 
least one characteristic of any acceptable occupation remains constant: 
It must pay well. The size of a man's paycheck Is a measure of his 
worth and masculinity (Sakder, n.d.). 

■ Because of the pressure to earn, earn, earn, men often find themselves 
victims of the career lock-In. With the family's financial well-being 
totally In his hands, a man's decisions are no longer his own (Sadker, 
n.d. ) . 

■ The other side of the career lock-in Is the leisure and retirement lock- 
out. Without work, men are without direction or purpose. The suicide 
rate for retired men is several times that of retired women (Sadker, 
n.d. ) . 

■ Almost nothing In the prefatherhood learning of males is oriented in any 
way to train them for parenting. They are actively discouraged as chil- 
dren from play activities involving baby surrogates, and, except In rare 
Instances of large families with few or no older sisters,, they are not 
usually required to help much in the daily care of younger siblings 
(Chafetz, 197^*). 
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MENTAL HEALTH 



NURTURANCE AND 
INTERPERSONAL 
RELATIONSHIPS 



AGGRESSION 



7J 



PERSONAL AND SOCIAL LIMITATIONS-MALES 



S^ys who Jorl h? h^^'''"°"' """^ ^'^her than their achievements. 

Boys who score high on sex-approprf ate behavior also score highest In 
anxiety. Striving to maintain a masculine role Is streLful enouoh to 
be associated with manifested anxiety (Gray, 1957). 

■ It Is common knowledge within the mental health profession that the In- 
cidence of schizophrenia (childhood and adult forms) for ma es Is th ee 



" °! ^^.t ^'''^ ^^'"9^ ^" American male learns Is to hide his emotions- 
ndeed the one proscrlptlve elemenj^of the male role concern t^ n- ' 

''?ha iratl' i:h\'?'"' emotional, and vulnerable? 

Brannon, 1976) ""^^ ""^ ^^^^^'^ 

■ Men suffer In their relationships with children. These relationships 
a ready attenuated because of the father's Involvement wl th wor^ hav^ 
l.ttle closeness and Intimacy. However, It Is In men's rela^^on^h I ps 

Il Ltt r .^^'fl^^-.'^^ proscription against having "feminine" feelings 
Is most costly (David and Brannon, I976). eimgs 

■ HI^^'^h'A'■^''^°°' ^^"'^^ ^^""^ S'^^" elementary Form of Mental 
orr!on.t r •• u ''^'■^^ ^'S^^*" '^^^ ^^y^ °" total assets (close 
personal relationships, interpersonal skills, social participation, sat-' 

fofL fi'^n-!" '"^^'■e^t'o"' adequate outlook and goals), and lower on 
cotai I iabi i i ties* 



■ volumes of studies document that violence in American society Is 
taught learned, and acted upon. Boys are actually encouraged by parents 
rourL ^^"^ ^""'^ ^'"^^^ ^" television o^dels en- 

corttnuJ^^'^H? ".'V^"' C^i'd'^^^d aggression predictably results In 
Lleber^ i972) ^^^'^''^^ ^'^^^ ^""y^ become men (Farrell, 197^; 

7 
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■ While everybody seems to know that men commit significantly more crimes, 
It is perhaps less well known that they are also significantly more 
likely to be the victims. Males are the victims of aggravated assault 

\k percent more often than women; men are 104 percent more often the vic- 
tims of burglary, 150 percent more often the victims of 'larceny, and kS 
percent more often the victims of robbery. According to the 1972 Uniform 
Crime Reports, men were the victims of murder In approximately 80 percent 
of cases. 

■ When boys are referred for professional help. It is generally because of 
deviant behavior that externalizes hostility toward others or the envi- 
ronment (Mclntyre, 1972). 



CONFORMITY ■ Demands that boys conform to social notions of what Is manly are re- 
inforced with much more vigor than similar attitudes with respect to 
girls. Several research studies, using preschool children as their sub- 
jects. Indicate that boys are generally aware of what Is suitably ••mascu- 
line," and therefore carefully restrict their Interests and activities 
accordingly, while girls amble gradually In the direction of "feminine^' 
patterns for five more years. 

■ Expected behavior for young boys usually Is communicated in terms of what 
not to do, rather than In terms of how they should behave. This occurs 
both at home and In the classroom. The damage of stereotyping may be as 
irreparable for the boy as for the girl. When boys learn stereotyped 
male behavior there Is a 20 percent better chance that It will stay with 
them for life than when girls learn stereotyped behavior (Mussen, 1962). 



ROLE MODELS ■ Given the relative absence of male figures during his waking hours, the 

male toddler Is hard pressed to find out what he Is supposed to do. When 
the father Is present, he often surpasses the mother In punishing the boy 
for being too "feminine." The boy finds out that "boys don't cry," "boys 
don't cling," and so on, but often on the basis of negative sanctions 
from parents and peers (Chafetz, 197^; Lynn, 1969). 

■ Because of the relative absence of fathers from boys' experience, the 
elementary-aged boy looks to his peers to fill In the gaps in his infor- 
mation about his role as a male. Since his peers have no better sources 
of information than he has, all they can do is pool the Impressions and 

77 , 78 w 
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anxieties they derive from the media and their early tralnlna Th..* 



■ Chafetz correlates the higher rates of 'alcohol and druo abuse with ,- 

?h,%"r",°' have a h ghe? sutcTde rate 

than females. "The proscription on expressing emotions enta led In the 

Th^nM-' <"f'"'t'°" P^bably exacerbate? the stresses nJerInt in 

succeed in r„f'? ""'JTl', ' "f '"ancial ly and «potio a y--a"d o 

succeed in an often highly competitive 'rat race'" (Chafetz. I97I1) 



ACADEMIC AND CAREER LIMITATIONS—FEMALES 



c?an! Tn l\^J^'^"'y^ ^'''^ typically outperform boys, espe- 

aheld'o bo^s ?hev h"'-'" ''*«'''P">entally. girls'sjart off 

the earl v^r^H., ^hL ^'" """"S, and counting sooner; in 

scho" yea?s a d ??!r!;;r tT. ''" ""'"'"S "igh 

lhn lJ, V I pattern emerges, and girls' performance on 

can w'm^r^^n ""ibit signifi- 

cou"^:rr::r:s'?oi;a"c:;hr?;L"""" " ^"-"•""^ '-^'^ 

■A report of the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) Indi- 

wt h"m:tirou;:e'?for'lr achievement of ^"s' anS f m , 

witn ma es outperforming females In four major subject areas: mathemat- 
ics, science, social studies, and citizenship (NAEP, I975) ""^^^^"^^ 



SO 
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/iTN^t age nine, boys, and girls show understandings in these subjects that 

\ / are"^:€aj rly equal* However, by 13> young women begin a decline in achieve- 

>nent that continues Into adulthood. Only in writing and music do females 

outperform males (NAEP, 1975)* 

• Along with the drcp In achievement, there is a trend for girls' IQ scores 
to decline in late adolescence and early adulthood* 

■ Although women earn much better high school grades than men do, they are 
less likely to believe that they have the ability to do college work 
(Cross, 1968), 

■ Of the brightest high school graduates who do not go to college, 75 to 
90 percent are women (Women's Equity Action League, n.d.). 

■ Studying mathematics is essential if a female wants to reach the higher 
levels of a career or discipline, even in fields that are traditionally 
female, such as social science, nursing, and the humanities. Yet in high 
school only kO percent of college-bound females study math for three or 
more years, compared to 60^>pcrcent of males. 

■ College women respond negatively to women who have achieved high academic 
or vocational success, and at times display an actual desire to avoid 
success (Horner, 1969) • 

■ In 1900, women earned 6 percent of all doctoral degrees; in 1920, 15 per- 
cent; but by 1968, only 13 percent. In 1977, the trend showed an upsviing, 
with women earning almost 25 percent of all doctorates (WEAA, 1978). 

■ College women believe that men desire a woman who is extremely passive 
and who places wifely and familial duties above her own personal and pro- 
fessional uevelopment (Steinman, Levi, and Fox, 196^4). 

■ By the time they are in the fourth grade, girls envision only four occu- 
pations open to them: teacher, nurse, secretary, or n)other. Boys of the 
same age do not view their occupational potential through such restrictive 
glasses (O^Hara, 1962). 

» By the ninth grade, 25 percent of boys and only 3 percent of girls are 
considering careers in science or engineering (Bern and Bem, 1970). 

S2 
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■ A decline In career commitment has been noted In atrU of hJ.h . u , 

■ In a survey conducted In 19^6 throughout the state of Wa.;hlnnf^„ 

only 31.9 percent of the airL stated iZTtnL l ? ' °^ "'^ ^""^ 
<>omn. In such an occupaUo?(sf"™ Z^B^uirm." '° 



■ More than two- thirds of the poor over age 65 are «omen. 

■ ^h:rI^7:"o1oc^:^ ztrnrcizvr "^"^"^ " ^ers. 
that Her credits iie'lz'ii ^he^'br^aJein ^•'°?m;:n:^:^^^^^; '° 

pendency are ^ny. especially after a divorce or wido:5htld"b:fo^e age 60. 

See the Reading "Realities of the Work World" fr^r ^AAt^t , . ^ 
regarding employment. °' additional Information 



PERSONAL AND SOCIAL LIMITATIONS-FEMALES 



" l^o^c'^nTus's ,^:^.^°-!ifV. inventory, norms show that women are nK,re 

:ah" ^:r:;:n^rc^i??d"?S65V'^^"^ -^^^^^'i^^^- 

" and'weirare"L'i' I'.'V '''' ^^P^^^-nt of Health, Education 

and We are. Selected Symptoms of Psychological Distress substanMar^c 

Hea th and Illness, The results reported for nonhosp i ta 1 1 zeS AmeHcan 
adults can be summarized as follows: Greater d i stress w h l J f!!^ 
responding symptoms are reported by more wo^In n^' y ^ ^ ^" e"" 

women being diagnosed as neurotic. Other studies rfrJ^rt rL. 

and out patient, ,n private and public facilities (U.S. DHEW, I970). 
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■ Studies of childhood behavior problems show that boys are most often re- 
ferred to child guidance clinics for aggressive, antisocial behavior, 
whMe girls are referred for personality problems such as fears, shyness, 
and feelings of Inferiority.' Boys are diagnosed as schizophrenic and 
learning disabled more frequently than girls. Psychiatric symptomatology 
for adults parallels childhood problems: men's symptoms are likely to be 
hostility toward others and pathological self-Indulgence such as rape or 
drinking, while women's symptoms reflect a sel f-cr I tlcal and self- 
destructive set of attitudes, e.g., depression, confusion, and self- 

j depreciation. 

■ More married women than married men show phobic reactions, depression, 
and passivity, greater than expected frequency of symptoms of psycholog- 
ical distress, and mental health Impairment. 

■ Studies have shown that Af^^^the four categor les--marrled men, married 
women, single men, single women--marrled men and single women are the 
happiest, while married women and single men are the unhapplest. 

■ According to one study, women as well as men do consider the female sex 
inferior. Women college students were asked to make ciji tlcal evaluations 
of articles written by professionals. The same artlcl^was presented, 
with a male author or a female author— John T. McKay or Joan T. McKay. 
Both male and female participants found an article more val uabl e--and Its 
author more competent--when the article bore a male name as author. 

■ Sex-role stereotypes ascribe greater social value to masculine than to 
feminine behavior (Smith, 1939). 

■ Both male and female college students feel the characteristics associated 
with masculinity are more valuable and more socially desirable than those 
associated with femininity (McKee and Sherriffs, 1957). 

■ As boys and girls progress through school, their opinions of boys grow 
Increasingly more positive and their opinions of girls increasingly more 
negative. Both sexes learn that boys are valued more by society (Smith, 
1939). 
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READING 3 



REALITIES OF THE WORK WORLD 

This Reading was researched and written by Lynn Stuve, 
interface Network, In collaboration with Gene Tendler, 
San Olego Unified School District, ROP. Interface Net- 
work Is an Educational Nonprofit Corporation, San Diego, 
Cal Ifornla. 



INTRODUCTION 

There are more women working than ever before In our nation's history. 
More women are participating In politics; more are managing, teaching, 
learning, but, . . . 

Most Americans work In sex-segregated environments. Most women hold low- 
status jobs and draw lower salaj^Us than men for the same work; many live 
, In poverty. Inequity Is the reality. ^ 

T;tIs reading documents the Inequities of women and work. It covers labor 
force participation, marital and family status, occupational segregation, 
education and parity, the earnings gap, and women and poverty. Finally, 
It suggests a focal Issue for the 1980s. 



LABOR FORCE According to the Department of Labor, unprecedented numbers of women en- 
PARTICIPATION tared the work force during the 1970s. An average of over a million women 

were added to the work force each year during that decade, and the trend 
Is continuing In the '80s. This rate of labor force participation signals 
the beginning of one of the most unique and dramatic periods of change In 
the role of women In our country. Most of this record gain occurred among 
women under the age of 35 (U.S. Dept. of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
1979). 

In 1981, about kS.S million women were working for pay outside the home, 
comprising 43 percent of the country's entire labor force. About three 
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out of every four employed women work ful l-tlme--35 hours or more per week 
(U.S. Dept. of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 198la). 

In 1981, 52 percent of the female population 16 years of age and over was 
employed, rising from A3 percent In 1970. Of the same age male population, 
76 percent was employed. Until I965, middle-aged women dominated the In- 
creases in female labor force participation. Since 1965, these Increases 
have shifted to women under the age of 35, and are concentrated in the 25- 
3^ age group. This Is remarkable because most women In this age group are 
married, live with their husbands, and have children under 18 at home-- 
factors that have traditionally tended to keep women out of the labor force 
(U.S. Dept. of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1979). 

Factors that account for this increase in women workers are varied. A high 
inflation rate has made a second income necessary for some families to sur- 
vive, or to maintain their standard of living. More women are single fam- 
ily heads. Jobs have been available, particularly in those rapidly growing 
fields—sales, clerical, serv ice--where there Is a preponderance of women. 
Social changes— rising divorce rates, declining birth rates, later mar- 
rlages--have had their effects. The standard of living has risen, and a 
large cohort of the post-World War II (baby boom) generation is reaching 
labor force age. Increasing numbers of educated women--partlcularly col- 
lege graduates--now want to pursue careers. Finally, the women's movement 
has raised consciousness, making work for pay outside the home more so- 
eially acceptable for mothers and fostering the view that through work, 
women can find additional Intellectual and personal fulfillment. 

Looking ahead, the U.S. Department of Labor projects that the number of 
women in the labor force will continue to Increase. By 1990, 57 percent 
of all women 16 years and older will be working or seeking jobs, and they 
will make up about ^5 percent of the labor force. In addition, it Is pro- 
jected that 72 percent of all women of prime working age— ages 25 to 5^-- 
will be In the 1990 labor force (U.S. Dept. of Labor, Women's Bureau, I98O). 



MARITAL AND Marital and family status, factors that affect women In the work force, 
FAMILY STATUS have changed significantly over the past 25 years. In March I98I, more 

than half (5^ percent) of the nation's children under the age of I8 had 
mothers who worked away from home. The numbers have risen steadily, from 
39 percent In 1970. The most recent year-to-year increase In the number 
of children with working mothers occurred among those under six years of 
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age* Looking at the statistics from another perspective, 50 percent of 
all mothers with children under 18 were in the labor force in 1981 (U.S. 
Dept. of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 138lb), 

Among more than half (59»8 percent) of the married couples with children, 
both wife and husband were wage earners. The median family income for 
these two-earner families was $27»7^5» compared to $20,7^3 if only the hus- 
band worked and $13>612 if only the wife worked. 

In the second quarter of 1382, a record 5*9 million families, or one out 
of every six, were maintained by a woman who was divorced, separated, or 
widowed, or who had never married. The monthly incomes of families main- 
tained by women averaged $1,012; families maintained by men averaqed $1,676 
per month (U.S. Dept. of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1982a). 



OCCUPATIONAL Although the number of working women outside the home has increased signif- 
SEGREGATION icantly, there has been little change in the types of work they do. Host 

of the ^6*8 million working women are occupational ly segregated. More than 
half of them are employed in just 20 of the \kk jobs listed in the Census 
Occupational Classification System. What's more, the Department of Labor 
predicts that women will continue to choose jobs along traditional lines in 
the future (U.S. Dept. of Labor, Women's Bureau, 1980)« 

In the first quarter of 1982, 71 percent of female workers were employed in 
three occupational groups: clerical (38 percent), service (13 percent), 
and professional (20 percent). Male workers comprised only 33 percent of 
the same occupational groups (U.S. Dept. of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, 1982a). 

Occupational segregation by sex Is primarily the result of sex-role stereo- 
typing of appropriate roles and jobs for men and women. While traditional 
roles may be satisfying, they often have the effect of limiting options and 
opportunities. For example, when junior high or high school gi^ls re ad- 
vised to avoid difficult mathematics and science courses and to think of 
themselves primarily as future wives and noothers, it does them a great dis- 
service. According to the labor trends reviewed above, they are likely to 
be not only wives and mothers, but wage earners as well. Avoidance of 
mathematics and science courses eliminates many job options and limits em- 
ployment to jobs that are generally lower-paying than those requiring 
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technical skills. (See the section on the - 
earnings gap, below, for details.) 

Not only are most women segregated Into three major occupational qrouos 
but even within these major categories they are concentrated In sex- ' 
segregated subgroups. To Illustrate, In the clerical category, with over 
U minion workers In I98I, women were concentrated In jobs as b^Jkeepers 
secretaries, cashiers, and typists, while men were concentrated l^ jobs as 
nfcn^.^'i^ ' and storekeepers, shipping and receiving clerks, ticket agents, 

\ '"^^ carriers, and estimators and Investigators. Jobs that 

had the highest percentages of male workers had the highest wages, Speclf- 

cU is'(6ro^ce r l'^'^^ ^^«'-f9«<' $230 per week? whlle'stock 

clerks (66 Percent male) earned $26^* per week; mall carriers (88 percent 

ZIIKT,!^ ^^'"^ week, while bookkeepers (9I percent fen,ale) earned 

only $227 per week (Rytlna, 1982). 

Even within occupations, women are segregated. As medical doctors, thev 
are overrepresented in pediatrics, psychiatry, anesthesiology, and pathol- 
ogy, but grossly under represented In surgery and surgical special tles-the 
higher-paying practices. In law, few women are In the upper echelons of 
law firms, on judicial benches, or In prominent positions in state and 
national legislatures. In education, women account for nearly 82 percent 
of the nation s elementary teachers, but less than 50 percent of the sec- 
°982)^ ^"^^ 20 percent of college-level teachers (Rytlna, 

In Insurance, more women are found in the less lucrative personal lines 
than in commercial lines. Women work in "Inside" jobs where opportunities 
for advancement are limited, while men are placed In "outside" sales posi- 
tions, which are better paid and lead to higher-level positions. Women In 
business are concentrated In personnel, staff, and administrative depart- 
ments, where salaries are lower and opportunities limited. In retail sales 
women sell low-priced Items while men are placed in the "big ticket," 
higher-commission departments (Women Employed Institute, I98O), 

When measured as a rate of Increase, women's entry into nontradi tional oc- 
cupations shows impressive growth, but the absolute numbers of women In 
such occupations are extremely small (see Chart 1), 
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CHART 1 . 

WOMEN IN TRADITIONALLY MALE JOBS, 1971-1981 



OCCUPATION 



FEMALES CHANGE 
EMPLOYED 1971-1981 
(THOUSANDS) (THOUSANDS) 



FEMALES 
EMPLOYED 
AS % OF TOTAL 



Truck Drivers 


1 1 
1 1 


32 


21 


191 


.7 


2. 1 


Engi neers 


12 


68 


56 


^67 


1 .0 


4.7 


Crafts, Miscellaneous 


229 


595 


366 


160 


2.7 


5.6 


Laborers, Miscellaneous 


108 


335 


227 


210 


3.7 


10.4 


rrotective services 


50 


I 00 


50 


1 AA 

1 00 


*».7 


7.6 


Mai 1 Carriers 


17 


26 


9 


53 


6.2 


11.7 


Blue-Collar Supervisors 


103 


186 


83 


81 


7.4 


10.5 


Physicifins, Dentists 


103 


73 


30 


59 


7.9 


23.2 


Technicians, Scientists 


Bk 


188 


10^ 


124 


9.7 


17.8 


Rel igious Workers 


33 


25 


8 




11 .6 


9.3 



Source: U.S. Department of Labor, I98O-I98I. 
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For the most part, women have crowded Into the clerical and service fields; 
projections indicate that over the next decade two-thirds of the total In- 
crease in employment of women will be In traditionally female occupations. 

As Chart 2 indicates, employment of women In clerical fields has Increased 
by 8 percent over the past 20 years, while the number of women employed as 
managers and In administration has Increased by only 2.7 percent, and as 
craft workers by only 1.3 percent. 
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CHART 2 . 

OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF WORKING WOMEN, 1960-1981 

occupation" 

Clerical Workers 






Service Workers, except 
private household 

t 


23.7 


20.6 


12.8 




Professional and Technical 
Workers 


12. i» 


15.6 


20. if 




Operatives 




1 1 Q 


12.8 




Sales Workers 


7.7 


6.9 


^.3 




""T^anagers and Administrators 


5.0 


6.1 - 


7.7 




Craft Workers 


1.0 


1.8 


2.3 




Other 


^.3 


5.5 


1.7 




So'Tce: U.S. Department of Labor, 


Bureau 


of Labor, Statistics, 


I98I. 



EDUCATION AND PARITY 
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™ onf^^ to educational attainment, the relationship between working 
T.t nroun change between 1970 and I98O, except among the young- 

to\l TiL / ? P'-^P^^^J^" -"en with a year or more of college continued 

malnL P""^' ^'^^^^ °^ while women re- 

mained ess hkely to be high school dropouts. However, among workers 25 

tVn 2.^ T r^"? comprising the largest part of the baby boom genera- 
tion-the male-female difference In the proportion with some college educa- 
tion narrowed substantially. Close to half of all workers In that age group 
had completed some college by 198O. 9'""K 

Educational attainment has historically been associated with higher rates 
of abor force participation, a pattern that persisted In March of 1981. 

°h Tw^ ^'9^"^ '^^°'* ^°'*" participation rates, and high 

school dropouts the lowest. However, a woman's payoff for educational 
achievement is much less than a man's. To Illustrate, Chart 3 compares the 
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earnings In occupations employing large numbers of women 
domlnantly male fields that are characterized by similar 
educational credentials. 


to those 
or even 


In pre- 
lesser 


EDUCATION AND EARNINGS^ 


CHART 3. 
MALE- AND FEMALE- INTENSIVE 


OCCUPATIONS 


MALE- INTENSIVE OCCUPATIONS 


Truck Drivers 


MEDIAN YEARS OF SCHOOL 
1979 

9.0 


MEDIAN 
1970 

$ s,eko 


EARNINGS 
1981* 

$16,328 


Auto Mechanics 


10-5 


9,070 


1^,820 


Del I very Workers 


11.7 


9,060 


U,2^8 


Wholesale Sales Reps 


13.8 


13,690 


16,^32 


Managers and Administrators 
(nonf i nanclal ) 


13.8 


16,770 


22,^12 


FEMALE- INTENSIVE OCCUPATIONS 


Reta i 1 Sales C 1 erks 


12.7 


$ (>,k70 


$ 9,256 


Bookkeepers 


13.7 


6,5^0 


ll,80i{ 


Typists 


13.7 


6,070 


11,076 


Secretaries 


13.9 


6,860 


1 1 ,960 


Registered Nurses 


1^.2 


8,090 


I2,26i| 



Sources: U.S. Department of Labor, BLS; U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Census Bureau. 

'^Based on weekly medians 
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Clearly, the economic return on greater educational achievement Is typi- 
cally low In occupations where women predominate. These jobs pay con- 
sistently less than male-dominated fields, regardless of educational 
ach evement or economic demand. Secretarial work Is a prime example of 
deslgnat ng "women's work" as automatically lower paid. Even the current 
secretar al shortage has not produced significant wage Increases. Com- 
panies classify jobs as clerical and set salary rates and celllrtgs for 
these jobs with llctle or no consideration of the actual job content or 
skills required. Corporate salary schedules commonly fall to differentiate 
between lower-skilled and higher-skilled clerical jobs. Further, employers 
make few provisions for a schedule of salary Increases, after the initial 
years, to^eward seniority and reflect the abilities developed over time 
in a comg^(ny. The principle used to set salaries is that women hold these 
jobs; rates are not based on an objective analysis of the actual skills 

involve^^lWomen Employed Institute, 1980). 



THE EARNINGS GAP The magnitude and persistence of the earnings gap between men and women are 

familiar and important Issues among working women. First, most women work 
because of economic need, and women have assumed a significant role In 
their own and their families' economic support. Women's concentration In 
low-paying, dead-end jobs makes their budget problems more difficult. Sec- 
ond, the sustained earnings differential is In sharp contrast to the gains 
women have made In the numbers and kinds of jobs they hold. Women who 
worked at year-round, full-time jobs In I980 earned only 60 cents for every 
dollar earned by men. In fact, men's median weekly earnings exceeded 
women s by about $1^3, so that women had to work nearly 8.3 days to gross 
the same earnings men grossed i.. 5 days (U.S. Dept. of Labor, Women's Bu- 
reaUy 1 9/9/ • 

The earnings differential has not changed substantially In recent years. 
In 1980, the median annual $18,612 earned by men exceeded women's $11,197 
by 66 percent. When the absolute dlffenence between the earnings of men 
and women over a 25-year period Is expressed In constant dollars to take 
into account the reduced purchasing power of the dollar, the disparity Is 
even more evident. As Chart 4 Indicates, the earnings gap In constant 1967 
dollars increased from $1,911 In 1955 to $3,004 In I98O (U.S. Dept. of La- 
bor, Women's Bureau, 1979). 

IG8 

Some major gains for working women have been made over the past .en years. 
Women have access to jobs previously closed to them. Lawsuits have 
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established legal precedents for equal opportunity, equal pay, and afflrma 
tlve action. Nevertheless, the 1981 labor statistics do not show any sig- 
nificant changes In the wage differential between men and women. Even In 
occupations dominated by women, men earn more. 



CHART k, 

COMPARISON OF MEDIAN EARNINGS OF YEAR-ROUND, FULL-TIME WORKERS, BY SEX 

1955-1980 
(Persons 1^ years of age and over) 



YEAR 


MEDIAN 
WOMEN 


EARNINGS 
MEN 


EARNINGS 
GAP IN 
DOLLARS 


WOMEN ' S 
EARNINGS 

AS % 
OF MEN'S 


% MEN'S 
EARNINGS 
EXCEEDED 

WOMEN'S 


EARNINGS 
GAP IN 
CONSTANT 

1967 
DOLLARS 


1980 


$11,197 


$18,612 


$ 7.^15 


60.2 


66.2 


$ 3,004 


1975 


7.50^ 


12,758 


5.254 


58.8 


70.0 


3.259 


1965 


3.823 


6,375 


2.552 


60.0 


66.8 


2,700 


I960 


3,293 


5,^17 


2,124 


60.8 


64.5 


2,394 


1955 


2,719 


^,252 


1.533 


63.9 


56.4 


1,911 



Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of the Census. 

Notes: For 1967-80, data Include wage and salary Income and earnings from 
self -employment; for 1955-56, data Include wage and salary Income 
only. 



POVERTY Poverty and low-Income levels are determined annually by the Department of 
the Census, In accordr--»ce with the Consumer Price Index. Poverty Is now 
defined as an annual "ome of about $8,000 for a family of four. Poverty, 
a long-standing social problem, hits women with particular force. 

According to a 1981 report of the National Advisory Commission on Economic 
Opportunity, reported in the Los Angeles Times in January 1982 (Mall, 



liO 1982): 
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■ Two out of every three American adults classified as living In poverty 
are women. » r 7 



^1 ' 

- J. v 




■ Women and children comprise 75 percent of poor people. 

■ Although only 5 percent of families headed by men are at the poverty 
level, 25 percent of families headed by women live In poverty. Families 
headed by women live on ^0 percent of the Income of those headed by men. 

■ Up to oniB- third of the women on welfare worit, but cannot earn enough to 
support their famll les. 

■ The average stay on welfare Is 18 months. Long-term recipients are a 
minority. 

■ the present trends continue, the poverty population will be composed 
solely of women and their children by the year 2000. 

The report claims that welfare programs designed to get people out of pov- 
erty aren't helping women, because they do not address women's problems. 
For example, when a family brealts up, the usual result is that the man be- 
comes single and the woman becomes the single family head. A study by 
Arlene F. Saluter of the Census Bureau, reported In the San Diego union In 
August 1982 disclosed that 90 percent of the children In one-parent fam- 
ilies live with their mothers and that 20 percent (12.6 million) of chil- 
dren under 18 In the United States live with only one parent {san Diego 
Union t 1982). 

Generally, poor women have marginal jobs; that is, there arc usually no 
fringe benefits. So when the women lose their jobs, they go on welfare. 
To get out of poverty and dependence on the welfare system, they need job 
training and support services such as day care for their families. They 
need training to get jobs in which they can be economically Independent. 
But current publicly funded job training programs tend to keep women In 
jobs with lower pay, higher unemployment, less overtime, less union protec- 
tion, and less opportunity for advancement (rime Magazine, 1982). 

THE ISSUE FOR THE '80S According to a recent report by the California Commission on the Status of 

Women (I98l), the big Issue for the '80s Is comparable worth. It provides 
a viable approach to the problem of wage disparity. Comparable worth is 
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equal pay for jobs of equal value, according to the level of skills, re- 
sponsibility, effort, and working conditions. Comparable worth differs 
from the principle of equal pay for equal work stated in the I963 Equal Pay 
Act, In that It allows for the comparison of different jobs. 

Comparable worth delves Into comparisons of pay differentials between 
"men's" work and "women's" work. These comparisons can be made through a 
system of job evaluation. Evaluation of jobs to determine wages should be 
conducted to assess the worth of the job, not the prevailing market wages 
or other means that perpetuate bias In categorizing wages. 

The Equal Employment Opportunity Commission Is currently Investigating 
Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 196^ as a legal foundation for devel- 
oping guidelines for and enforcing comparability. There are, however, some 
legal experts who disagree that Title VI I provides the necessary justifica- 
tion for comparebl 1 1 ty . ^ 

htost of the opposition to comparability relates to economics. The cost of 
raising women's wages to the median of men's wages would be In the billions, 
Comparability Is a significant and timely vehicle for women to gain equity 
In the work force, but It will also be the subject of great controversy and 
debate. It represents a worthy challenge for the '80s. 
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READING 'i 



PEER (PROJECT ON EQUAL EDUCATION RIGHTS) SUiM««ARY 
OP TITLE IX REGULATIONS 

This introduction was prepared by Resources for Non- Sexist Environments 
to accompany the attached PEER summary of Title IX regulations. 



TITLE IX IS: 



a federal civil rights law (Publl: Law 92-318) passed by Congress, apd 
signed by the President on June 23, 1972. It prohibits sex discrimination 
In education programs and activities receiving federal funds. 



THE PREAMBLE No person in the United States shall, on the basis of sex, be excluded 
TO TITLE IX STATES: from participation in, be denied the benefits of, or be subjected to dis- 
crimination under any educational program or activity receiving federal 
financial assistance. 



History : Title IX was passed by both houses of Congress after congressional hearings 
held In 1970 documented the pervasiveness, pernlclousness , and long-range 
consequences of sex discrimination In educational policy, practice, and at- 
titude. 

After Title IX was passed, the Department of Health, Education and Welfare 
spent three years drawing up the regulation which Interprets Title IX. 
Citizen Input on the provisions of the regulation was sought. Requests for 
comments on how Title IX should be Implemented brought 10,000 responses-- 
the largest number HEW had ever received on a single Issue. The final reg- 
ulation was published on July. 21, 1975- 



Scope : The scope of Title IX extends from preschool through graduate school, and 
protects students, professional staff, and support staff from sex discrim- 
ination. Title IX also covers any program, organization, or agency that 
receives federal education dollars. Including professional organizations, 
training programs, research institutes, and so on. 
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Exemptions: 



Congress has specifically exempted all military schools as well as reli- 
gious schools to the extent that the law would be Inconsistent with the 
basic religious tenete of the school. 



Textbool^ and other materials are not covered under the governing regula- 
tions. These are considered the responsibility of local education agen- 
cies. 



Enforcement: 



The Office for Civil Rights in the Department of Education, Washington, 
D.C., is responsible for the enforcement of Title IX. 



Sanctions: 



Aside from the general moral and legal reasons for ending sex discrimina- 
tion, it is important to remember that noncompliance could result in a cut- 
off of all federal funds. 



TITUE IX . . . b«e«UM it's only fair* 

f 



WHAT IS TtTie 1X7 



*Mo pmTMon . . . bHmII, on thm b*»i» of ««jr# «jrciu<f«d from participation in, bm dmnimd the 
bmnmfitB of, or b0 Mubjmctmd to diacriminmtion undmr any •duoation progrmm or mctivity rmcmiv-^ 
ing fmdmrml finAnciml mMMiMUncm. . . 

Tttit tX of th« Education Anmndm«nts of 1972* •% stated above, has significantly Improved the 
quality of life for countless women and men. for some Individuals, Title IX aided their pur- 
suit of better-paying, non- traditional careers. Under Title IX, some women teachers have re- 
ceived higher salaries; other women have won their battle against sexual harassment with Title 
tX's help. But most women (and thetr school-age daughters), whether or not they realixe it, 
have seen the benefits of Title IX In school sports protframs. Organized athletics fo* girls 
Is now an Integral part of school curricula. 

This brochure wilt answer some of the most frequently asked questions about this law that has 
made such a difference In many lives and will tell you how you can make Title IX work for you. 

Title tX of the Education Amendments of 1972 is a taw enacted by Congress to prohibit sex dis- 
crimination in schools and colleges receiving federal money. 



WHO IS fHOTICTEO lY TITLE 1X7 



Under Title IX, female and male students of all ages and races are entitled to equal access 
and treatment. This means kindergarten, high school end university students, as welt as all 
those f«ho attend vocational and technical schools. Title iX also protects teachers and other 
adults involved in the field of education. 
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*$OUKCE: PEER, Project on Equal Education IKIghtt. a project of the NOW Legal Defense and 
Education Fund, UI3 K Street, N.W,, Washington, D,C. 20005. 
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WHAT KINO OF PROTICTION Ooyi yoQng mmn T9 lomttliMi vicilmi of locltty'i it«r#otyp)c«l view of them •! •Who.*' 

OOlS TITLI IX OFFIH NIN7 Mfort TltU tX» boyi Mtr« ofun forc«d to Uk« IndMttrUI •rti or vocational training to pre 

p«r« for tradltlofially mala caraart. 

With TItIt IX't covaraga, young inan, Juit ai young Mom«n, nuit ba given equal encouragement 
^. end opportunities to study whatever Interests thefli— imis Ic, writing^ nursing, computer science 

•^•and not what society deemed appropriate. 



AftI THIIll ANY PII06MNS 09k 
ACTIVITIES WHICH AKC IXCNPT 
nm TITLE IX COMPllANCn 



Yes, there are certain exceptions which ere excluded from the provisions of Title IX: 

• Schools whose primary purpose Is training for the U.S. military services or the merchant 
mar Ine 

• Practices In schools controlled by religious organi tetlons whenever compliance with Title • 
would be contrery to .their religious beliefs 

m Hembership policies of the Girl end Icy Scouts» the YNCA end the YWCA, C^flre Girls and 
other sln9le*se«» tax-exempt **youth service" organltetlons whose members are chiefly under 
•ga 19 

• Universlty-basmd social fraternities end aororltles 

• Activities reletlng to the /^rlcan Legion's ioys* State, ioys* Nation, Girls* State and 
CIrls* Nation conferences 

• Father-son or mother-daughter ectlvltles, so long es opportunities for "reasonably com- 
parable** activities ere offered to students of both sexes 

• Scholarships or other aid offered by colleges and universities to participants In single* 
sex pageants which reward the combination of personal appearance, poise and talent. 



WHY IS TITLE IX CONSIOEIIEO Women ere Increasingly responsible for their own economic survival. Nany are the hoads of 

SUCH AN IHPOIITANT LAW s Ingle^parent families; others find that their families cannot survive In today*s Inflation* 

FOIl W0NEN7 vry world on a spouse*s earnlngs» so they choose to work. Unfortunately, when e woman does 

enter the work force, she earns only 59 cents for every dollar %^rn%6 by a man. Title tX 
has enabled many girls and women to receive scholarships and training at professional and vo* 
catlonal schools which, In turn, better equip them to compete In e man*s world. Another 
reason Title IX Is so Important to women Is Its broad protection In four areas of major con- 
cern to women: school edmlsslons policies, students* rights, sports programs and jobs In 
education. 



WHAT WEf^E THE C0W)ITI0NS Just ten years ago, before Title IX became law, there were often double standards In educe- 

THAT NECESSITATED THE PASSAGE tlon programs throughout this country: 



Of TITLE 1X7 



m Nany colleges required women to have SAT scores 30-^0 points higher than those of entering 
men. 

« A major standardised test which measured Interests and aptitude of high school students 
used a separate scoring system for females and malas. For example, although a female stu- 
dent may have exhibited similar skill and Interest In science as her male p«er, she was ad- 
vised to pursue nursing rather than medicine. 

« No colleges or untversltu^ offered women athletes scholarships. 

• Some schools assigned male teachers to grades li-7 and femeles to the lower grades. 
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WHAT IMPftOVEMCMTS HAVC HiH 
MAO€ SiNCC THC PASSAGI Of 
TITU IXf 

Schooi AiiwIttiOHt 



Jobs 



KAS TITLE IX TOTALLV 
CLIMINATED SEX Dl SCKIHIHATIOM? 



Under Title iX» adMlttioAt pollclct h«v« broii4«n«d to Include more Momn. B«tw««n 1972 •n4 
I9«0 th« fMM^ of woMon: 

■ In Mdlc«l tcHool ros« frm III to ZiX 

■ In law school, from 101 to ik% 

■ In veterinary school, from \tt to 391 

■ tmrM doctoratM, froM 141 to 30t 



Tltl« IX 9u«r«nt««t oqiMil trMtmant of ttudcntt, koth \n%l4% outtldo th« cU«troo«: 

■ School counselors h«v« b«9un to t«tt and score all students In th« %mt w«y and oncourcgc 
both boys end 9frls to pursue th« c«r««r i#hlch would b« right for thwn. 

■ School districts c«nnot mnpmX pregnant students or prevent then from perticipetlng In 
school ectlvities. 

■ Some colleges have estebllshed policies which prohibit sexuel heressMnt end heve set 
grlevence procedures for dealing with It. 



Mow schools offer girls end young woman more opportunities to participate In all sports pro* 
grans. Playing school sports Is Important beceusa <t helps girls to develop en epprecletlon 
for hard work, learn self*respact. taanwork end leadership skills. Since Title iX; 

■ The number of woman In college sports has Increased 2S0I. 

■ The number of girls ploying high school sports hes Increesad from 71 to 35t of all students 
In sports* 

■ I0»000 young women are ncM attesting college on athletic scholershlps • including many who 
could not afford to go without this assistance. 



Almost one-third of the nation's professional women work In the field of educetion. Title 
IX protects their rights: 

• Schooi systems era upgrading salaries and benefits for all teachers to Insure that men and 
woman teaching similar courses receive equal pay. 

■ Nora woman educetors are becoming school administrators end principals . . . Jobs which 
currently ere held by men. 



Although Title IX has been extremely successful In T\46\f\q our school systems, classrooms and 
playgrounds of sexual discrimination, many inequities still exist. For example: 

• In 1979, women comprised only l8| of the total number of students enrolled In technicel vo- 
cational education programs. 

• In the academic year I979''80, wom a n represented only one out of every ten engineering grad- 
uates. 

• Soys still outnumber glr^s on the playing field 3 to 2 and girts* teams often receive in- 
ferlor facilities, equipment, less coaching time and publicity. 
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NOW IS TITLE IX CMTORCCOT 



ISN'T TITLE IX ONE Of THOSE 
LAWS WHICH HEQUIRE lURDENSONE 
MPERWORX AND RECOKOKEEriNG AT 
THE EXPENSE Of THE TAXMyERT 



WILL TITLE IX CONTINUE 
TO EXIST? 



WNAT SHOiaO SOHEONE 00 IF SHE 
Oft HE rCELS 01 SCR INI HATED 
AGAINST? 



WHAT CAN CONCERNED INDIVIDUALS 
00 TO LEARN MORE ADOUT TITLE 
IX AND TO INSURE ITS ENFORCE* 
NCNT IN THEIR LOCAL SCHOOL 
SVSTENS? 



If a »iudtni, school omployatt or other inltr«tt«d pmrXy becomes ewere that a school or col* 
Itgt If not trMtlnf ttiidantt In accordance with Title IX refulatlont, she or he cen file a 
complaint with the U.S. De|Mrt»ent of Education's Office for Ctvtl RtgHts (OCR), which wit I ^ 
Investtfete the complaint. If OCR Identifies unequal treatment, It will order the school or 
college to mk% changes. If the Institution refuses* then OCR has the power to withdrew the 
Institution's fe^erel leoney. Fortunately, OCR has never h«d to go so far as to cut Off fwNft* 
Nost schools and colleges have beon willing to make the required changes. 

In addition to responding to completnts* OCR can tndepondently Initiate "compliance revlmt** 
of educetlonal progremg. 



Title IX does not require recordkeeping or reporting to the government. When the Office for 
Civil Rights of the U.S. Department of Education Investigates a Title IX complaint Involving 
a particular school, the invc;rigetors look at that school's eviacing records* such as thg 
budget and the salary scale. 



Although It Is unlikely that Title IX will be repealed* It has experienced some trouble durlfif 
the last two years. For example, a Tit la IX amendment was Introduced In the Senate In 
which would have restricted the comprehensive reach of Title IX*-*many fewer programs and ac* 
tlvltles would be covered by the Imw. 

In addition* there have been several attempti to change the reguletlon that implements Title 
IX In ways thet would reduce Its scope and effectiveness. 

So far none of these efforts have succeeded. This Is due. In part* to ifunense concern ex* 
pressed by parents, teachers and key public leaders* including members of Congress and off I* 
dels in the Executive trench. 



As previously mentloned» one key option Is to file a complaint with the Office for Civil 
Rights of the U.S. Department of Education. More information about filing a Title IX com* 
plaint is contained In '^Anyone's Guide to Filing a Title IX Complaint'* available from KIR. 

It might to wise to try to resolve the problem through less formal channels before filing a 
complaint. For example* a parent might raise the Issue at a KA meeting or have a talk with 
the high school athletic coach or write a letter to the principal. Sometimes these activities 
can yield good results. If these efforts fall. It may be necessary to bring the matter to the 
attention of the federal government. 



An excellent source of Information and assistance Is the Froject on Equal Education Rights of 
the NOW Legal Defense and Education Fund. Since 197^, FEER has worked to promote policies and 
practijces that further the goal of equa I education for males and females. 

Individuals can receive valuable Information about the requirements of Title IX and important 
events In Congress, the courts and the Executive trench which affect equal education by read* 
Ing FEER's newsletter end a host of other publications. 

FEER also works with parents In local comPKinUles to give advlce« Information and ln*depth 
training on how to create change In schools. ~" 
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ASSESSMENT INSTRUMENT k 



PROCESS EVALUATION FORM 



This Process Evaluation Form was prepared by Resources for 
Non-SexIst Environments, a federally funded WEEA project, 
to accompany EXPANDING OPTIONS, sex equity workshops for 
school communities, K-12. 



IHSTRUCTIONS: 



To assess the effectiveness of the session, please circle the number that 
best indicates your response. 



1. The organization of the session was: 

2. The objectives of the session were:. 

3. The work of the fad 1 1 tator (s) was: 

The Ideas and activities presented 
were: 

5. The coverage was: 

6. My attendance at this session should 
prove: 

7. How Involved were you In what went 
on In the session? 

8. How much do you feel you gave to the 
group? 
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7 6 5 ^ 


3 2 1 


excel 1 ent 


poor 


7 6 5 '* 


3 2 1 


clearly evident 


vague 


7 6 5 


3 2 1 


^xcel 1 ent 


poor 


7 6 5 ^ 


3 2 1 


very Interesting 


dull 


7 6 5 ^ 


3 2 1 


adequate 


Inadequate 


7 6 5 ^ 


3 2 1 


very beneficial 


of no benefit 


7 6 5 


3 2 1 


very I nvol ved 


not Involved 


7 e s 


3 2 1 


a great deal 


very little 
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Process Evaluation Form/ page 2 



9. Overall, I consider this session: 



7 6 5 4 3 2 1 
excellent poor 



Additional comments and/or questions: 
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SESSION 2: LEGAL ASPECTS AND EMPLOYMENT 
Support Staff Workshop 

GOAL: TO INCREASE KNOWLEDGE OF LEGAL AND ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF SEX DISCRIMINATION 



GENERAL BUSINESS 10 invite comments concerning the last session and homework. 

::: Present Session 2 goels and. overview. 



••• 
■•• 

::: 

::: 
••• 

••• 

••• 

■■■ 

••• 

••• 



••• 
••• 



••• 



LIMITATIONS OF SEX-ROLE ,q 
STEREOTYPING 



• at 

• •• 

• ■ • 

20 



• ■ • 

• • ■ 



10 



• •• 

• •• 

• • • 

• • • 

• •• 
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••• 
••• 
••• 
••• 



OBJECTIVE 

Participants will identify, during small group discussion, 
at least one negative effect of sex^role stereotyping in 
each of the following categories: (a) personal, (b) social, 
(c) academic, and (d) career and employment. 



Introduce the activity by stating: "Sex^role socializa- 
tion limits individuals when they are taught to fit 
' narrow roles* " 



Present the Mini-Lecture '*How Sex Roles Can Limit." 



Distribute the Readings "Did You Know7--GI r Is" and "Did 
You Know?--Boys ," and the Worksheet "Limiting Effects." 

Have participants, in small groups, complete the Work- 
sheet. Assign an area to each group so that all areas 
are covered. 

In the large group, conduct a sharing of responses. 



large group 



{_mini«lecturs 



worksheet 
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Name tags 
SIgn-ln sheet 
Chalkboard 
Newsprint 
Masking tape 
Markers 
Ovtrhead 
projector 



Poster wi th 
Session 2 goals 
and overview 



HINi-LECTURE: 
Hcjw Sex Roles 
Cm Limit 



RlADINGS: 

D id You Know?' 

U ris 

Oid__You Know?' 
Boys 



WORKSHEET; 
I imi t ing 
Effects 
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EMPLOYMENT FACTS AND 
CAREER GOALS 



••• 

!i: 

t** 
••• 
• •• 
••• 
••• 
••• 
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OBJECTIVE 02 

Participants will state one aspect of sex^role stereo^ 
typing in employment that has affected them personally. 



Present the MInl-Lecturd '^Realities of the Work World,'* 
using the Transparencies. 



TITLE IX: SCOPE 
AND APPLICATION 



10 



••• 
••• 
••• 
••• 
••• 

••• 

••• 

••• 
••• 

20 

••• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

••• 
••• 
••• 
• 

• •• 
• 

• •• 
• 

• •• 

• •• 
!•• 

• •• 
••• 

• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

••• 

• •• 

• •• 
• 

••• 

• •• 

::; 
••• 



Have participants, In small groups, discuss the factors 
that Influenced their own personal career choices. 

Have participants share their responses with the large 
group, as desired. 



OBJECTIVE 03 

Given 20 situations, participants will correctly identify 
stages of Title IX compliance, using the terms sex dis- 
criminators, sex biased , sex fair , and sex affirmative . 



Conduct the MInl-Lecturc "Title IX," briefly reviewing 
major areas and responding to questions. Use the Trans- 
parencies to define and give examples of the terms sox 
discriminatory, sex biased, sex fair, and sex affirmative. 

Present the f I Imstr |p/cassette Title ix and the Schools 
or an appropriate alternative. 

Briefly review major areas and respond to questions. 



••• 
20 



Divide participants into small groups and have them com- 
plete the Worksheet 'Xomplying with Title IX." 



In the large group, conduct a follow-up discussion, shar- 
i ng answers . 



HOMEWORK 5 



Assign the Reading '^Sex Roles and the SociaUzation Pro- 
cess" for the next session. 



Preview the next session. 



••• 
••• 
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PROCESS EVALUATION 5 
76 

129 



Conduct a process cvaluatlc^n of the session, us I nq the 
"Process Evaluation Form." 



PI 

transparency 




film 




worksheet j 



homework 



evakiatkKi 



HINI -LECTURE: 
Real ities of 
the, Work World 




Educat Ion and 
farnTnjsTn 



Male* andTe* 



i^ aIc- tntens I ve 
Occupa 1 1 or\% 

Educat Ion and 



Earnings" 



Earnings Gap 
Between Women 
and Hen 



HINI-LECTURE: 
Title iX 



TRANSPARENCY 
MASTERS: 
Overviev* of 
Genera tCate* 
gories^-Tt t Ic I X I 



FILMSTRIP/ 
CASSETTE : 

Title IX ami 
ttiv SL'hcx.ils 

Projector 
Screen 
Cassette 
ayer 

WORKSHEET; 
Contp] Y 1 ng with 
title IX 



READING: 

SeK Roles and 



the Social iza* 



tlon Process 



ASSESSMENT 
NSTRUMENT: 
Process Evalu- 



ation Form 



MINI'LECTURE: HOW SEX ROLES CAN UMIT 



This Mini-Lecture provides a general overview of the limitations and damaging 
effects of sex-role stereotyping. The four areas covered overlap, but provide 
a useful guideline to examine these -^.ffects. 



LIMITING EFFECTS 



Sex roles can place limitations on both females and males. These limiting 
effects vary In Intensity, degree and general area for each sex. Men and 
boys seem to be more limited in the areas of interpersonal relationships 
and expression of tender feelings, while women and girls seem to be more 
affected in the areas of acad&nic achievement, career aspiration, and self- 
esteem. 



Before completing the Worksheet "Limiting Effects, let us look at some 
specific examples of the limitations of sex-role stereotyping for males and 



females in each of the following areas: 
personal and social . 



academic and career/vocational; 



ACADEMIC AND 
^CAREER/VOCATIONAL 



FEMALE 

Academic : In elementary school, 
females typically outperform males; 
but during high school years, female 
performance on ability tests begins 
to decl ine. 

Career/Vocational : By the fourth 
grade, girls limit their career 
choices to four areas: teacher, 
nurse, secretary, or mother. 



MALE 

Academic : In elementary school, 
most discipline problems and most 
low achievers are male. 



Career/Vocational : Males are re- 
stricted by social criticism when 
they consider nontradi tlonal career 
areas such as nurse or dancer. 
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FEMALE 

Personal ; Women and men consider 
the female sex inferior and place 
greater value on characteristics 
associated with masculinity. 

Social : Women tend to underrate 
their popularity and their leader- 
ship abil ity. 



MALE 

Personal : Males suffer a high 
health cost, as they have a 50 per- 
cent higher rate of stress-related 
diseases than women do. 

Soc I a 1 ; Men learn to hide emotions 
and suffer consequently In relation 
ships with their families and with 
other men. 
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READING 5 



DID YOU KNOW?-QIRLS 



This reading was prepared by Resources for Non-Sexist 
Environments, a federally funded WEEA project, to ac- 
company EXPANDING OPTIONS, sex equity workshops for 
school communi t ies , K- 12 . 



1. Although at age nine males and females show understandings of math, 
science, social studies, and citizenship that are fairly equal, at 
age thirteen young women begin a decline In achievement that con- 
tinues to adulthood. 

2. Boys and girls hold higher opinions of boys than they do of girls as 
they progress through school. Views of girls are more negative. 

3. By fourth grade, girls see their choices of occupations as four: 
teacher, nurse, secretary, or mother. Boys of the same age see that 
they have many more choices for occupations. 

Many women in college believe men like passive women who place the 
duties of wife and prother above personal and p ro^'ess i ona 1 goals. 

5. By ninth grade, 25_ percent of boys, but only 3_ percent of girls, con- 
sider careers in science or engineering. 

6. Some college women respond negatively (with resentment and dislike) tC 
women who have achieved high academic or career success. Women may 
actually fear success and fy to avoid it. 

7. Decline in career commitment has been found in girls of high school 
age. This decline was related to their feelings that male classmates 
disapprove of females who use their intelligence. 

8. Although women make better high school grades than men, they are less 
likely to believe they can do college work. 
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Old You Know?--Gi rls/page 2 



9. The majority of working women will work 30 years or more. 

10. In \S7k, women with college degrees still earned less than men who 
had completed only eighth grade. 



The following generalizations can be made: 

■ Women are employed in lower paying Jobs than men. 

■ Women have limited career aspirations. 

■ Women tend not to realize their full potential. 
« Women tend to be more dependent than men. 
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READING 6 



DID YOU KNOW?- BOYS 



This reading was prepared by Resources for Non-Sexist 
Environments, a federally funded WtEA project, to ac- 
company EXPANDING OPTIONS, sex equity workshops for 
school communities, K-12. 



1. 



FRir 



The expectations for boys to behave in a "masculine" way are very strong 
even before they are five years o'd. Girls don't experience as much 
pressure to be "feminine." 

2. Violence in American society Is taught and acted out. Boys are actu- 
ally encouraged by adults to be aggressive; girls are" not. Television 
models encourage aggression in males. 

3. The male stereotype says that men and boys must be strong, independent,' 
and powerful. Males must not appear weak or unsure and must not dis- 
cuss or express certain feelings such as sadness, fear, and tenderness-- 
no "sissy stuff." 

A. Boys receive more control warnings than girls, such as "That's enough 
talking. Bill," or "Put that comic book away, George." Also, when 
teachers criticize, they are more likely to use harsh or angry tones 
when talking to boys than when talking to girls about the same kind 
of behavior. 

5. Almost nothing in males' early learning prepares them for being fathers. 
They are discouraged as children from play activities involving baby 
surrogates (such as teddy bears and dolls) and are rarely required to 
help much in the care of brothers and sisters. 

6. Boys build expectations that are higher than their achievements. Boys 
who score high in masculine behavior also score highest in anxiety. 

7. Public displays of emotion by men and boys lead to a rapid decline in 
prestige. Males are expected to internalize these feelings, keeping 
a "st i f f upper lip." 
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Did You Know?--Boys/page 2 

8. Male life expectancy is shorter than that of females » and there Is a 
higher mortality rate for males 18 to 65 years o]d. Some reasons for 
this are probably related to sex roles. 

9. Educational underachf evement In the gifted occurs twice as frequently 
among boys as among girls. 

10. National delinquency rates are five times higher among boys than among 
girls. Boys and men are more likely to go to prison than are girls 
and women, and are more likely to be the victims of robbery and murder. 



The following general i zat Ions can be made: 

■ Men have a shorter life expectancy than women. 

■ Men successfully commit suicide more often than women. 

■ Men have difficulty establishing and maintaining close relationships. 

■ Men do not feel comfortable expressing their feelings. 
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WORKSHEET 3 



LIMITING EFFECTS 

The limiting effects of sex-role stereotyping are examined 
In this exercise. 

INSTRUCTIONS: In your own words, give at least two examples 
of the limitations of sex-role stereotyping in each of the 
areas listed. 



Academic and 
Educational 
LImi tations 



Limited Career and 
Vocational 
Aspi rations 



Personal Costs 
and Limitations 



Soc i a i and 
I nterpersonal 
Limi ts 
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Limiting Effects/page 2 



Share at least one personal experience that is related to a limiting effect 
you have listed on the previous page. 
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MINI-LECTURE: REALITIES OF THE WORK WORLD 



This MInl-Lecture covers the basic realities of women In the work world, with a look 
at the present picture and a projection Into the future. 



FACTS Since limitations on women have been- dramat Ic In the work arena, this Mlnl- 
Lecture will concern Itself with facts about women workers. Nine out of 
ten women work at some time In their lives; three out of four working women 
work full~tlm«. Currently, women are entering the labor force In ever- 
Increasing numbers, as shown by an Increase of two million women In a onp- 
year period (lfy.7-78). The U.S. Department of Labor projects that by 1990, 
57 percent of \\] women 16 and older, and 72 percent of women In the prime 
working ages of 25 to 5^» will be working or seeking jobs. By then, women 
will make up kS percent of the total civilian labor force. [Use the Trans- 
parency "Labor force Participation" to Illustrate.] 



SOCIOLOGICAL FACTORS 



There are many sociological factors that contribute to the significant In- 
crease of women In the work force. Some of thest factors are the rising 
divorce rate, the declining birthrate, later marriages. Increased education. 
Inflation, the women 
these factors.] 



s movement, and legislation. [Discuss the effects of 



On the average, a woman can expect to work for about 25 years If she Is 
single. [Use the Transparency "Married Women--Adult Years" to Illustrate 
data on married women.] 



OCCUPATIONAL SEGREGATION 



141 



Although the increased number of women In the labor force is dramatic, 
women tend to be employed In the same traditional fields (secretarial, nurs- 
ing, and teaching) as they have been for the past 25 years. [Use the Trans- 
parencies "Occupational Distribution of Men and Women," "Occupational Dis- 
tribution of Working Women," "Occupational Segregation In Nontrad I t lonal 
Jobs," and "Clerical Segregation" to illustrace.] 
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EQUAL PAY FOR EQUAL WORK? 



MINORITY WOMEN 



143 
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^Ic's ^ dl.r ! 'i'''?''"''""?^ ^"^^^ comparable or superior to a 
^ ninqs fo a fll'l!" apparent. In I98I. the median weekly 

IJn llli ? * college graduate working full-time were $301. For 

Ear^lnas ?n 5aU fV?'* f*^' * Transparencies "Educa?!; anS 

Eal^ntngL"] P«»a1e-»n tensive Occupations" and "Education and 



Is there equal pay for equal work? According to the data, this eaualltv 

d^s fo? ^^^'^ ^^'^^^ Women worked nearly 8.3 

days for the same gross wages men earned In five days. And this earninas 

25 years. When calcu at^ ?^ Ton- 
lu^^ tnl ^ the differential between men's and women's median an° 

nual Incomes has grown from $1,911 In 1955 to $3,00/» In I98O. 

In a comparison of some of the highest-paid occupations for both sexes for 
llrl T^^^M^l^f^'^ ^""^ comparable categories with employment of 50?SSo or 

Incorie o? ^JJa *^ ! ! 1 <^0'"P"te'" systems analysts earned a median weekly 
IhSTk ^5J6. while females earned only $1,20; men employed In personnel 

highest-paid occupation earned a median Income of $85 per week less than 
the occupation ranked twentieth In terms of Income for men 

[Use the Transparency "Earnings Gap Between Women and Men" to illustrate.] 



In general, minority women experience a comparatively high rate of unem- 
lI^HL; concentrated In low-paying, low-status jobs. They earn 

less than all men and less than white women. [Discuss the Implications of 
the data presented In this Mlnl-Lecture for yoir partlcfpanlaud^enie?] 
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LABOR FORCE PARTICIPATION 



100 

% 




1950 '55 '60 '65 '70 '75 '81 



So'"""^' U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1981. 
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MARRIED WOMEN -ADULT YEARS 
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OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION 
OF MEN AND WOMEN 




WOMEN MEN 
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OCCUPATIONAL SEGREGATION 
IN NONTRADITIONAL JOBS 

1971-1981 





% Female 


% 




1971 


1981 


1 ncrease/Oecrease 


Truck Drivers 


.7 


2.1 


1.6 


Engineers 


1.0 


^.7 


3.7 


Craft Workers 


2.7 


5.6 


2.9 


La DO r c r 9 


3.7 


10.^4 


6.7 


Protective Service Workers 


, ^.7 


7.6 


2.9 


Mall Carriers 


6.2 


11.7 


5.5 


Blue-Collar Supervisors 


7.^ 


10.5 


2.9 


Physicians, Dentists 


7.9 


23-2 


15.3 


Technicians, Scientists 


9.7 


17.8 


6.1 


Rei ig ious Workers 


11.6 


9.3 


-2.3 
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EDUCATION AND EARNINGS 
IN MALE- AND FEMALE-INTENSIVE OCCUPATIONS 



25>ooor 



^ 20,000 



^ 15,000 



10.000 



5,000 



Managers and Administrators 



$22,4)2 



Wholesale Sales Reps $16,^32 



JO* Truck Di^ivers $16,328 



9.0 



Auto Mechanics $14.820 jC 10. 5 

Del i very Workers $14,248 UTtICT 



Reg istered Nurses 



$12,264 



Retai 1 Sales Clerks 



$9,256 



1139 



TJTsl cr 



T4J2I 9 



Bookkeepers 


$11,804 


13.7 


9 


Typists 


$11,076 


13.7 


9 



10 n 12 

Median Years of School (1979) 



13 



14 



15 



Sources: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Census Bureau 
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EDUCATION AND EARNINGS 
1981 MEDIAN WEEKLY EARNINGS 



Years of School Completed 




Whi te 
M F 


Black 
M F 


Hispanic 
M F 


Less than h Years 
of High School 


301 


182 


241 


172 


232 167 


k Years of High School 


372 


22^ 


29'* 


209 


319 211 


k Years of Col lege 


^71 


301 


35'* 


296 


38i» 285 


5 Years of Col lege 
or More 


510 


359 




38i» 





Source: Earl F. Mellor and George D. Stamas, "Usual weekly earnings: Another look 
at Intergroup differences and basic trends." Monthly Labor Review . U.S. Department 
of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics (April 1982): \^'2k. 
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EARNINGS GAP 
BETWEEN MEN AND WOMEN 



Median earnings of full -time, year-round workers, 
\k years of age and over, by se^, 1956-1980 




MINI-LECTURE: TltLE IX 



This Mlnl-Lecture will provide some background Information and give a general scope 
of Title IX of the Education Amendments of 1972. Also, there Is an explanation of 
key terms dealing with the stages of compliance with the law. 



THE LAW 



SCOPE 



SUMMARY OF THE 
FOUR CATEGORIES 



Title IX was passed by Congress, and signed by the President on June 23. 
1972. It Is a cJvll rights law prohibiting sex discrimination In education 
programs and activities receiving federal funds. 

The preamble to Title IX states: No person in the United States shall, on 
the basis of sex, be excluded from participation in, be denied the benefits 
of, or be subjected to discrimination under any educational program or ac- 
tivity receiving federal financial assistance. 

The scope of Title IX extends from preschool through graduate school. It 
protects students, professlpnal staff, and support staff from sex discrim- 
ination. 

Professional organizations, training programs, research Institutes, and so 
on must also comply with Title IX If they receive federal dollars. 

Exemptions: Military and religious schools are exempted if the laws would 
be inconsistent with the basic religious tenets of those schools, 

I. The first area. General Provisions, states that all education insti- 
tutions receiving federal funds must: 

■ Complete a self-evaluation and take appropriate remedial steps to 
eliminate the effects of discrimination resulting from past poli- 
cies or practices. 
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■ Choose a responsible employee to be the Title IX Officer. She or 
he will coordinate compliance and investigate complaints. 

■ Include a policy statement In all publications. No publication 
should suggest by text or Illustration that the recipient treats 
applicants or employees differently on the basis of sex. 

■ Give and continue to give notification of Title ix compliance to 
applicants for admission, students, parents, employees, unions, and 
professional organizations. 

■ Develop grievance procedures for resolution of student and employee 
complaints. 

■ File assurance of Title ix compliance with the federal government 
by October 1, I975. 



H. The second area prohibits sex discrimination In Admissions policies 
and criteria for selection. 



III. The third area. Treatment of Students, covers discrimination In: 

■ housing fad 1 1 ties 

■ access to courses and activities 

■ counseling and guidance— tests , materials and practices 

■ financial aid and scholarships 

■ health and insurance benefits 

■ marital or parental status 

■ athletics 



IV. The fourth area deals with employment and prohibits sex discrimina- 
tion in recruitment, job classifications, fringe benefits, rates of 
pay, advertising, or pre-employment Inquiries. 
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ENFORCEMENT The Office for CIvM Rights In the Department of Education, Washington, 
D.C., Is responsible for enforcement. 

Noncompl lance .could result In a cutoff of all federal funds to a school 
district or Institution. 



UNDERSTANDING THE TERMS 



[Use Transparencies 16-19.] Within the context of equal educational oppor- 
tunity for females and males, practices and behaviors can fall Into the 
following categories: 



Sexist Practices and Behaviors 

- Sex Discriminatory (SD): those 
specifically prohibited by Title 
IX. 

- Sex Biased (SB): those that are 
still discriminatory and may be 
the subjects of grievances, but 
are not specifically covered. by 
the Title iX regulation. 



■ Non-SexIst Practices and Behaviors 

- Sex Fair (SF) : those affecting 
males and females similarly, meet- 
ing the letter of the law. 

- Sex Affirmative (SA): those that 
go beyond sex fair, by attempting 
to overcome the past effects of 
discrimination and bias for the 
affected sex. 
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OVERVIEW OF GENERAL CATEGORIES: 

TITLE IX 



I. GENERAL PROVISIONS 

Self-Evaluation 
Title IX Officer 
Pol icy Statement 



Notification of Title IX Compliance 

Grievance Procedures 

Assurance of Title IX Compliance 



2. ADMISSIONS POLICIES 



3. TREATMENT OF STUDENTS 

Housing 
Courses 
Act ivi ties 
Counsel i ng 



Financial Aid 
Health and Insurance 
Marital or Parental Status 
Athletics 



k. EMPLOYMENT 
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DEFINING THE TERMS (A) 



SEXIST 



Sex Olscr Imtnatory 
Sex Biased 



NON~SEXIST 



Sex Fai r 
Sex Aff 1 rmat i ve 
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DEFINING THE TERMS (B) 
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DEFINING THE TERMS (C) 




SEX DISCRIMINATORY SEX BIASED 
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COMPLYING WITH TITLE IX 



Adapted from materials developed by the Resource Center on 
Sex Roles in Education. 



Within the context of equal educational opportunity for females and males, 
practices and behaviors can fall into the following categories: 

Sexist practices and behaviors 

■ Sex Discriminatory (SD): those specifically prohibited by Title IX 

■ Sex Biased (SB): those that are still discriminatory and may be the sub- 

jects of grievances, but are not specifically covered by the Title IX 
regulation 

Non-sexist practices and behaviors 

• Sex Fair (SF) : those affecting males and females similarly, meeting the 
letter of the law 

■ Sex Affirmative (SA) : those that go beyond sex fair by attempting to 

overcome the past effects of discrimination and bias for the affected 
sex 



INSTRUCTIONS: 



Each of the following 20 examples falls under r^ne of the categories above. 
Decide whether each example is Sex Discrimin^toiy (SD) , Sex Biased (SB), 
Sex Fair (SF) , or Sex Affirmative (SA) . Label the examples with the cor- 
rect letters, 

1, Not allowing females to use certain items of classroom machinery. 



2. Praising females for their appearance; praising males for their 
•academic achievements. 
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Complying with Title IX/page 2 



3. Requiring both males and females to wear uniforms that are simi- 
lar !n style and price. 

k. Encouraging students to consider both males and females for lead- 
ership positions, and helping them to evaluate the assumptions 
reflected in electing a male as president and a female as secre** 
tary. 

5. Presenting a list of possible projects in home economics that 
would appeal to both males and females, and allowing students to 
select those that Interest them most. 

6. Suspending males for fighting; reprimanding females for the same 
behavior. 

7. Participating in developing In-service training for teachers on 
techniques for eliminating sex bias and discrimination In the 
classroom. 

8. Requiring females to obtain written statements from prospective 
employers before entering certain vocational courses; making no 
similar requirements for males. 

9. Providing all students with information and counseling regarding 
the changing roles of females and males In the world of work and 
other life areas and the Importance of considering a variety of 
course options, both sex traditional and nontrad i t lonal . 

10. Punishing both males and females who violate the school rule of 
no smoking by assigning detention based on number of offenses. 

11. Maintaining eye contact with members of one sex more than the 
other. 

12. Allowing girls, but not boys, to cry in the classroom. 

13. Requesting information on marital or parental status on employ- 
ment app) icat ions . 

U. Allowing classes that naturally attract a disproportionate number 
of either sex to be offered without investigation. 
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Complying with Title IX/page 3 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 



In coed physical education classes, providing a single grading 
standard for all students, regardless of consequences. 

Including in all announcements, bulletins, catalogs, and appli- 
cations a district policy statement prohibiting sex discrimina- 
tion. 

Designing special sessions to assist students in exploring non- 
traditional career opportunities. 

Allowing boys and girls to line up In separate lines. 

Ensuring that the^'e are equitable numbers of male and female ap- 
plicants for administrative positions. 

Providing a classroom with materials that Illustrate both males 
and females In active play. 
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1. SO 6. SO II. SB 16. SF 

2. SB 7. SA 12. SB 17. SA 

3. SF 8. SO 13. SO 18. SB 

4. SA 9. SA SB . 19. SF 

5. SF 10. SF 15. SD 20. SF 
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READING 7 



SEX ROLES AND THE SOCIALIZATION 
PROCESS 



This Reading was prepared by Resources for Non-Sexist 
Environments, a federally funded WEEA project, to accom- 
pany EXPANDING OPTIONS, sex equity workshops for school 
communities, K-12. 




INTRODUCTION 



How many times have you heard someone turn to another person and with a 
knowing look say, "Just like a man" or "Just like a woman"? Such expres- 
sions point out our cultural expectations concerning the ways males and 
females should act. And, until recently, these expectations were quite 
narrow and inflexible. One's sex was a major criterion for assigning tasks 
and maintaining social order. But today, many people are questioning the 
value of some sex- typed roles and behaviors. In the worlds of work, sports, 
and personal relationships, the differences between male and female roles 
are no longer as rigidly defined as in the past. 



We have been raised to believe that males and females are different, even 
opposites, as is reflected In the phrase "the opposite sex." It is easy to 
list qualities that Illustrate these conceptual differences. Men shoulo be 
brave, strong and Intelligent. They should hide their feelings and control 
rather than cooperate. They should also be financially successful and ded- 
icated to their work. In contrast, women should be supportive, soft, and 
intuitive. They should work outside the home only when absolutely neces- 
sary. 




WHAT IS SEX-ROLE 
SOCIALIZATION? 



Sex-role socialization Is the teaching of sex-typed behaviors. It Is a 
principal means for preparing young people to fit a culture's preconceh'ed 
adult roles. Often these roles do not take Into consideration the natural 
talents and Interests of the individual. 
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Social Ization Agents 



WHAT IS A SEX ROLE? 



Sex Roles Are Learned 



How Are Sex 
Roles Learned? 



U 



aaen«',?L ^ "P'""""' a""* achievements. Socialization 

agents also include parents, teacl,ers. reading materials, peers , a^d Joys . 

are Interna, izel'Sj-Jh^'cMtd^c^o-ir^g lT^'T^:rZrrH^Tof:Z. 

gender identity through interaction wUh :!g!;inc:«'ad!??s ' 

fl™?«'' fjfi'an culture has consistently maintained that males and 
females are different, researchers have found little evidence i^our 

b Le:n'?hTs««* T'' r bas^d on ;:h:r"e"t'd"i? r::c 

sex roles vary greatly from society to society. Maroaret M^^H^nH .Jk 

::;:e'o°r?hir:rs:st:rn°:irt':r:s" °- --r:;r^:^ar s^e^tt-e. 

"nn7l^ir.'.?e"i^[^::.r:- .ason .at concepts of ..as- 

tate how Individuals should act It is naJ fT\f V^lV .1 x ! 

TZ.T.:'^~To? f-ne 'and'Jhl'enTrlntnirs'ha' :s'?h':^fS^ :?d: , . 
Ibee the Reading "Biological Aspects of Sex Differences.") 

gender'^ab^fs' ^kILT .'SaJ^'^ J'' J'"^' ^^^V know their 

aware of h ^ ^ : ^^^^ ' ^'""^ ^'^^Y ""each school age. they are 

charLflrU ' '^"^ ""^^ ""^ ""^ ^'^"^ ^e^^y\or patterns and psycAo ogicaf 
characteristics are expected of them (Kohlberg. I966). Such exoectaHoL 
are communicated by both adults and peers expectations 
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There are differing theories concerning how a child perceives and learns 
appropriate sex-role behaviors • Three significant theories, summarized be- 
low, attempt to explain how sex roles are learned. These theories have had 
considerable Impact upon chi Id-- rearing and educational practices. 



Psychoanalytic 
Theory 



The Freudian and psychoanalytic theories of gender learning are largely re- 
lated to Freud's belief that both males and females go through stages of 
*'psychosexual" development^ and the main source of conflict for the Indi- 
vidual Is to resolve his or her attachments to and desire for the parent of 
the opposite sex. At the same time, the psychoanalytic theory emphasizes 
that the major process for learning sex roles is through the Imitation of 
the same-sex parent, or role modeling. Freud endorsed the view that the 
pattern of psychosexual development and the development of sex roles was 
normal, innate, and Instinctual (anatomy Is destiny), and that all devia- 
tions were abnormal. , 



Social Learning The social learning theory (Mischel, 1970; Bandura and Walters, 
Theory to de-emphasIze biology. Instead It stresses the role of poSlt 
atlve reinforcement in the learning of sex-typed behaviors. Ac 
the social learning theorists, sex roles are learned through re 
modeling, and Imitation. The Individual 
the consequences of her or his behavior, 
quences of the behavior of others. This 
Indirect reinforcement. For example, when a young boy sees a c 
being ridiculed for behaving like a "sissy** or when a girl Is p 
fore her friends for neatness, other children learn by observat 
should behave. 



learns not only on the 
but also by observing 
is cat led 'Vicarious'* 



1963) tends 
ive and neg- 
cording to 
inforcement, 

basis of 
the conse- 
learnlng or 
lassmate 
raised be- 
lon how they 



Parents are particularly important in the social learning theory. Young 
children imitate the parent of the same sex (as well as same-sex siblings) 
and are reinforced for this imitation. In later years, teachers, the media, 
and books show specific behaviors that are clearly differentiated as more 
appropriate for females or for males. 



1.72 




Cognitive Kohl berg (1966) has developed a theory of sex typing based on cognitive de- 
Theory velopment of the Individual. His theories have been influenced by the work 
of Piaget, the French educator. Kohlberg believes that the individual first 
gains a concept of appropriate male and female behavi6rs through observa- 
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llT.' VJ^^ ^""^^"^ ^^""^ An example of the way 

this works Is offered by Jerome Kagan (1969): ^ 

A child learns sex-role standards the way he [sih] has learned 
that certain objects are called boys and men: oSers girls and 
women He learns the definition by noting wh^ they do, how 

n^hL!°H'' ^""^ ""^^^ ^^^^ listening and watching as 

others discuss the sexes. The categorization of human beings 
into the two sexes, usually in pl;,ce by two-and-a-,ha I f years. 
IS one of the earliest conceptual classifications a child makes. 

V.LUl^t theories hold that much In the development of sex roles is 

^L ^" ^"""^^ ^^^^ authorities believe 

auLnh nn f highlight three important aspects of sex-role learning, 

although no one theory covers them all. Sex-role Identity is believed to 

UtTTm (PS choanal 

ea n .nd ^h reinforcement of sex-appropriate behaviors (social 

behav ore' fr.n^J\ u '^^"^^P^"^ understanding of masculine and feminine 

the ano o;r ^ ! ? 'r''" '^^'^'^ ^y the Individual to conform to 

cne appropriate roles (cognitive). , 



IlEREOmiNG? o^lv f r T""' ^^^^'buting to a group the narrow characteristics of 
STEREOTYPING? on'V a As a result of stereotyping, ethnic jokes, comments about dumb 

blondes, and ideas about football jocks exist. Sex-role stereotypes are 
ransm.tted through the socialization process, exposing males and females 

dX^r^rf^r^Slwdlu!^"''"'^^ ''^ --'^^ -V be quite 

car.^^nH'n!; ^^''u" "^^'^ ^""'^"^^ 900d at fixing 

rlrLn generalizes this talent to all males, trouble can develop. This 
^!M!!\r^ become a ready victim for unethical mechanics, assuming that be- 

assume ^hlf'h^ '[^ 'T""^^ ^'"'"^ cars well. The person may 

assume that his or her son should be able to fix machines, regardless of 
the son s interests. Assumptions about what people can or cannot do. based 
on what sex they are. are misleading and can have negative effects, ^spe- 
ea L'^Jr^ ar. involved. Fortunately, many people have begun to 

ing society '^^"^^'^ stereotypes are dysfunctional in today's chang- 
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HOME AND FAMILY 



Parents have the first and probably most enduring effect in a child's 
life-- they are the child*: primary socialization agents. Parent/child in- 
teractions teach gender identity and reinforce sex^-appropriate behaviors. 
Parents, determining the content of the child's environment exclusively tor 
the first five years, often nave the most significant continuing impact on 
the child's self-expectations. 

Parents and family members set the stage for socialization. Culturally 
shaped behavioral norms are established even before a child is born* In 
most cultures, male offspring are more valued for reasons such as the con- 
tinuance of the family name and the economic status associated with the 
provider role. Parental expectations regarding future rol es--becoml ng a 
doctor, farmworker, homemaker, or carrying on the family bus 1 ness— govern 
parent/ch i Id I nteract i ons . 

Concerning sex-role socialization, one researcher, Ellen Mintz, has stated 
that the extent to which parents teach stereotyped sex roles depends on 
their own concept of "masculine" and "feminine" qualities and behaviors. 
Narrow and rigid definitions of masculine and feminine will limit children's 
experience — they will see and imitate only these narrow roles. Parents will 
selectively reinforce the kinds of behaviors which they consider appropriate. 



An infantas room typically contains many subtle cues to the child's gender 
identity. The selection of pink or blue gives the family members and 
others ideas about how they should act with the baby. Infant boys are 
tossed in the air and played with actively, while infant girls are more 
likely to be pampered or treated gently. 

Michael Lewis (1972) found that both mothers and fathers respond to boy in- 
fants in one way and girl infants in another. He has found that mothers 
talk to and look at Infant girls more than boys, but touch boys more often 
up to six months of age. However, by 13 months of age, boys play more in- 
dependently than girls and h£>e less physical contact with their mothers. 
Lewis related ihese findings to the differing cultural expectations for 
males and females. He concludes the following: 



1. 7 7 
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Inf.^c ^ ° d'fferent al Interaction between mothers and 
infants] appears to be cultural; mothers believe that boys should 
be more Independent than girls and that they should be encouraaed 
to explore hnd master their world. encouraged 

Parents may structure activities so that males and female.; In th« f -i 

cMH^en'^^hMi '^^T'^'"' requiring an older sister to tend lounger 

Children while males are assigned yard work reinforces tradi tlonal mlli^/ 

lnr% o?he' • development of strength and stamina? ^un sh- 

he h?ts htm back J and d I smi ss I ng "sister's" behavior when 

*ne nits him back reinforce the Idea that males should protect femaU<; 
Other examples of differential activities promoted by parentf Include ^r. I. 
Ing a son for his competition and achievement In sports Ind encoS aoL 
daughters to be Involved In dancing or skating, ref::? :ety"^~;'et U I ve 



^''^^'^^-^ o^^a'dutona^"e^:vt:^^:r^^^ r '^''^ reinforcement 

■ ••Masculine" toys are ^ore varfad and expensive, and are viewed as rela- 
tively complex, active, and social. ^'^ 

" toys are viewed as most creative and educational, with boys re- 

ceiving the most intricate items. ^ 

■ ••Feminine" toys are seen as most simple, passive, and solitary. 

L'?u^'^^h"!.m''''' ^u'"^' """'^ the production of sex-typ.d toys 

P ex orobfeL H "".asculine" toys encourage males to sol ve co°- 

P ex problems and play at active roles of truck driver, fire fighter or 

cl ? o foTt'V r?r°'' ""I'r ^^^^'^ ^^'"^ --•^'"^ an mo her? g.- 
carin^ for baby dolls, washing clothes, or dressing fashion dolls The onlv 

s'^Xlc^f^'d^U ^"'^ TkT'^^' teach lid^ef e t ' 

t^rdl'.o^Ien? relationship to cogni- 
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Role Models Children learn much about male and female roles, responsibilities, and re- 
in the Home lattonshlps from observing significant role models, chiefly parents* Iden- 
tification with the parent of the same sex and her or his feellnys about 
the marriage relationship may Influence an offspring's concept of the ideal 
relationship and partner. Children also learn how to be parents from these 
early experiences. 

Some studies have shown that >iirls learn more about their roles than boys 
do. This Is probably becdi«^.se Vnothers usuaik^ spend more time in the home 
and are more Involved in childxcare and hous?.hold chores than fathers. 
Girls who are raised by mothers\ho do not work full-time outside the home 
are more aware of the female rdeVw Boys, on the other hand, do not get 
the same picture of their fathers' dTfi^Jy activities. 

Evidence indicates that boys experience rriS^ anxiety in conforming to their 
sex role than girls do. This appears to be 2\result of the absence or near 
absence of male role models in the home. ThisSanxiety is partially due to 
the ?ower tolerance of "unmascul i ne" behaviors iV boys than of ••unfemlnine" 
or tomboyish behaviors in girls. Hartley, an expect in sex-role socializa- 
tion, has noted that boys are expected to conform t^ social notions of what 
is "manly** very early, and that their conformance isXreinforced much more 
vigorously than girls* conformance to sex-role stereotypes, in fact, a 
little boy's conformance may be reinforced quite harsh\y. Impressing him 
with the danger of deviating from his sex role before he fully understands 
what It is. 

Because young boys lack male role models in the home, clear Ideas of how to 
behave must be Inferred and observed from the media, peers, and/or siblings 
In the media, particularly television, these images are often distorted and 
emphasize physical strength, aggression, and lack of care for others. Even 
educational programs such as "Sv^same Street'* portray stereotypical images 
of females and males. The effect of all these television models has been 
well documented in recent years. Children also imitate older siblings of 
the same r,ex and are reinforced vicariously by observing disciplinary ac- 
tions that result from sibling or peer behaviors. 



SUMMAfiV Males are rarely cjiven the opfDrtunity to observe fathers in parenting and 
nurturant roles. Few men spend »Tiore than an occasional hour in the evening 
and an afternoon on the weekends with their children. The stereotype has 
been that fathers should be prirnarily concerned w;th providing financial 
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source of ad"d^?":::r,n?or: t o ir ^js' ubj«r?s L"v?n-d 

.orty-nine Percent Majority, T^e MliTlltVllT 



EDUCATION 



DIFFERENTIAL 
TREATMENT 
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Sch:^.rri^nUn/tir^:,ut"of°:ocuI^ "r '"'t.tutlons. 
ting standards of behavior .r.!!.! ! ?' * ^j""" fansmit- 

tlal treatmen of the sexes !rr^^»?"^ ^T'*!", dlfferen- 
thls treatmen a e eas e^ o den?7?'" °f 
males as aggressive able to ,o?v. f^"*' '"^'^ stereotype 

career succesr u,h?i. f ! f Pioblems, independent, and capable of 

havtng ca^ee asp^ itlonf hatT T'" " P"''"' "ePe-dent, e^tiona? and 
academic achfe:::::?' IrL'S^e'nuSt ^Ketrrinr"' ^'"'^'^ 

Results from National Assessment of Educational Proaress ^nafp^ 
assessments In eight learning areas sho. thaTla^ ^iuy o 
better than females In four major subjects: mathematics science 
social stud.es and citizenship. In the four other fearnl^g areas' 
femaes consistently outperform males to any ,arge degree In on Iv ' 

Te ::a?:?n'^r'"'Kj" ' ''''^'^'^ (-lie); nd n' 

the remaining two subjects (reading and literature) are above male 

mey Deg in speaking, reading, and counting sooner; In the earlv arad*./ 
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Research has found differences In Intellectual functioning but has not 
documented any ^'Innate'* biological reasons for differing cognitive achieve- 
ments. Thus, psychologists and educators are looking to cultural and envi- 
ronmental determinants. The following sections will Identify some signifi- 
cant areas and behaviors within the school environment that Influence, 
shape, and often limit potential. 



ORGANIZATIONAL For young people, their reality is what they see. Children, when ques- 
STRUCTURE AND tioned as to whether a woman can be a doctor or a man a nurse, often re- 
ROLE MODELS spend, "No, because I've never seen one." Role models are significant to 

a child's reality. The absence of role models can limit aspirations, while 
the availability of role models can expand aspirations and perceptions. 

The structure and organization of schools and school sys^^ems, as in other 
institutions, illustrate an imbalance of males and females m various lev- 
els of the hierarchy. Men dominate administrative and policymaking posi- 
tions, while women are concentrated In elementary classrooms. In elemen- 
tary schools, whPe 83 percent of the Instructional staff are females, only 
I'* percent of all elementary principals are women. At the secondary level, 
these figures are ^9 percent of Instructional staff and 2 percent oiF prin- 
cipals. Fifty years ago, over half of school principals in the U.S. were 
women (Coursen, 1975) . 

In higher education, 79 percent of the administrative positions at the in- 
stitutions surveyed by the Ford Founcf tion were held by white men; white 
women held \k percent, minority men held 5 percent, and minority women held 
less than 2 percent. Students see who is the leader. Boys do not have the 
opportunity to have a male kindergarten teacher as a role model and girls 
do not see a woman in a leadership role. Females in decision-making roles 
and males in nurturant roles are currently few In number in our schools. 



CURRICULUM The Instructional program is another factor that inadvertently limits human 
potential. Examples of this are as follows: course titles that appeal only 
to males or to fanales; atiiletic programs with unequal funding and limited 
participation; and subject areas that do not integrate the contributions of 
women and minorities. Furthermore, career and vocational education pro- 
grams are traditionally based. They have not assisted students to prepare 
for adult roles by offering guidance and exposure to non-traditional employ- 
ment opportunity. Activities, classroom tasks and responsibilities, dress 
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tices limit opportunUy asJrl^TL. ^ T't.'i}*'" ""''"'o''- These prac- 
sonnel and guidance programs ca^ auA development. School per- 

cent re«ard?n. beHa%?;??^::2.:rs:!::tio"r:nd'%"aVLr°;i^^;-^-' 

or^'5?rarrcrt?fL::^s' s'sf^r'^Th'^''^'""^-™''"' 

Iting roles and personal ty charl«!rUr iL ^! 'tl"^?''^^ stereotypes by I Im- 
Oream. which envis ions he male "rke^ he ' 
actuality, al^st half Jhe Tort, force U f Ja^Vul'f''"'" homemaker. In 
and more and more men are venturina int^ ,Z I ' , °^ married women work, 
time. The reality and complexity of the homemaker role, at least part- 
restricted images; which narrow «?her rh^^ ir* "°J Portrayed by these 
thought processes. "'"'^"t experience and 

?or?hro:grjh:t::i:.^]^;;:::::::","-~'r*'' °f sex-role behav- 

boards, symbols and pictures .^^^fn :^ """I'T' "'"P^'V cases, bulletin 
also comminicau differenUal ixLt.Mnr^°°!.'"'' environment 
v.suals or language ^'^l^.T^^l^H.^l^^^^'^^^J^ 



IVrl'ZV'llZl ^"s?n^I?! f'rnrjhl"b^"V-'-'» "••-v^.ent and as- 

rca were Kosenthal and his colleagues In the late 1960s.) 

iu"iJ???in:"ro"!;:ci:s"" iiTr::rc\t:tT - 

of elementary student, andM?^ i ^"""ion. They tested a group 

"showed g";^ p omtse " „'°eai 5: °' ""''en?s 

at random. The e^per men ers fhl^'^;., !^"u''*"'' *'^<' selected 

year. Those s tudenu ?dent"ild "i^^-"^- '^e 
creases in their t^a compi ^d "th^h" resY o? ^'h' " ' 

pects Of the teacher's beha^i^? h:ra^^^c^eTt'h::e^^^?g'h?:"V;tuS:n^:'" 

:i?c" ^e;:y— n^.y-:^-- - -ermine exactly 
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Identified a series of adult verbal and non-verbal Interactions that affect 
student achievement^ aspiration^ and self-*image* These teacher behaviors^ 
identified by Equal Opportunity in the Classroom, a federally funded 
teacher-training program, are as follows: 

■ Equal distribution of response opportunities (frequency with which 
teacher calls on students to recite or perform) 

• Affirmation or correction of student's performance 

■ Physical proximity of and to student 

■ Individual help from teacher 

■ Praise and reasons for praise of learning performance 

• Personal interest and compliments by teacher 

■ Latency — tln;e teacher provides between questions and answers 

■ Attentive listening to student 

■ Physical contact with student (arm or shoulder) 

« Delving (providing clues) and higher-level questions to help students 
respond to questions 

• Accepting or clarifying students* feelings 

■ Desisting-^correcting behavior in a calm, courteous manner 

■ Expression of courtesy and respect In interaction with student 



Sex-Differentiated Most of the above categories were arrived at through research showing dif- 
Behaviors ferences in teacher Interactions with high and low achievers, but these 

differences also are significant In teachers* differential behavior toward 
males and females. A detailed analysis by Lisa Serbin and her colleagues 
of teacher behavior in preschool classes has demonstrated that: (I) Teach 
ers paid more attention to boys than to girls, regardless of whether the 
boys were misbehaving. (2) When boys asked questions, the teacriers gave 
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often than no? thershowed afn^ j!^ ^ °" """t more 

on their own (« GIrU ar^\L!r. T '"""9 'hen. do It 

pats on the head, and o he amct in! Lrdr,' '""J'T* reinforcement, 
stand close to their teacherrIr i!hr T . ™T '^^hers If they 

likely to get positive reinfor«m^^? r ""V' "e as 

by or far away'(Serbln e? af mS) T^'rV\ 

with their telchers. ."nS't^^he s" e UMy"l ZVT' " 

Ib^l cV^r^d^rta?^i-^?£S^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^ and 

later cognitive abilities (Connor and Serbin, 1979). 

)or fn^t:nd%nTa^^^c*UWt?:hn:\r'''"1^ ^-""'"^ ""V 

Differing expecu? ons ™n fested theLe?v"«' 9'^'»- 
bal and non-verbal (smiTts a ^^d 'J*""'^" '"""oonsclous behaviors, ver- 

the head, ot") „h crtran.™!?? h / ""t«t. pats on 

about ho: ^heishoud behave "'^"'VP^" messages to the students 



-d/ 7? "^a"; a^tem^^ed Particular (Oweck and 011- 

tary schol students eU^?? "ehavlors In elemen- 

TheJ found ^T^t^llX :i'lc! In^' ?oTJ rsl^l'^l'™!'^?' 

" ™s" U^:r "fo^ 'a a"e. ct;k "trts^r^el' m''^' fle.itlc,% 

for non-academic tasks--havl™ Jheir ^rk nea "h"^ 

has found evidence that if InfJ k ? '* ''*'"9 "'"'^l' "week 

a failure ::;er?::cr:?i r^aT^h": 'r^r.zv.r.^iiz'' """^^ 
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It should be noted here that all of the above research has been done with 
female teachers, and there Is no information' as yet on whether male teach- 
ers treat students differently on the basis of gender. There are also no 
data to pinpoint the causes of teachers* differential behavior toward males 
and females. The research does, however, validate the profound effect of 
subtle differential behaviors: •'Teachers who are aware of the circular sex 
differences/sex-differential reinforcement pattern can Intervene and can 
stimulate each individual student to his/her fullest intellectual, social 
and physical potential'' (Sargent, 1977, p. ^08). 
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SESSION 3: PERSPECTIVES ON SEX ROLES 
Support Staff Worlcsliop\ 

\ 

\ 

GOAL: TO INCREASE SEX EQUITy\ BEHAVIOR IN THE EDUCATIONAL ENVIROtmENT 
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Discuss questions or comments regarding the previous ses** 
sfoi^ and homework. 

Presi^nt Session 3 goals and overview, 

Discu)5S the following options with participants: (a) add- 
ing a .session on making se>< equity happen (for teacher 
aides) > and/or (b) adding a session on assert Iveness 
training. 

OBJECTIVE ^1 



Participants will express their opinions and listen to tne 
varied of^.inions of others* 



Facilitate a warm-up activity, using the Activity Guide 
"Value Votliig: Differing Opinions," Choose 10-20 items 
from the Activity Guide. 

Discuss as appropriate, talking about the implications. 



Present the Mi n i -Lecture "Sex Roles and the Socialization 
Process," using the Transparency and emphasizing the im- 
portance of socialization agents in the following areas: 

■ Sex-role learning 

• Parent and teacher expectations 

■ Role models In the school and In the home 



large group 



mini-lecture | 




l^transparency 



Name tags 
SIgn-in sheet 
Chalkboard 
Newsprint 
Masking tape 
Hi-^rkers 
Overhedd 
projector 



Poster with 
Session 3 godls 
and overview 



ACTIVITY GUIDE: 
Value Votin g: 

pi/ ^^^^ "9 PpI^ * 
ions 



MINI-IECTURE: 
Sex f^otes and 
the Soc iaJ^i/a^ 
t « on f'-ocess 



TRANSPARENCY 
MASTER: 
S ociety and 
the Ind i v i dua < 



BIAS IN LANGUAGE 
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ASSESSMENT 

(optional posttesting) 



WORKSHOP EVALUATION 
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OBJECTIVE it 2 

Participants will rewrite sexist words and line items. 

Introduce the subject, explaining that changing language 
Is one way to help eliminate sexism. 

Present the Mini-Lecture "Bias In Language," using the 
Transparencies to Illustrate. Facilitate a discussion in 
the large group. 

Give the slide/tape presentation Word Power or an appro- 
priate alternative. 



Have participants complete the Worlcsheet "Language: Make 
It Equitable" .ndividually and have them share their re- 
sponses in the large group. 

Distribute the Reading "Language Shapes Thought" and. if 
available, copies of the pamphlet auidclinc^s far Equal 
Tre.nmcnt of the Se>crs in McGraw-Hill Book Company Publi- 



Discuss application of the information learned in the pre- 
vious sessions, as time permits. 



If posttesting is done, use the Assessment Instruments 
What Do You Know About Sex Equity? Adolt Rating Scale, and 
Person-Concept Incongruency Scale. Plan to share the as- 
sessment results with participants. 



Distribute the "Final Assessment" form, and have partici- 
P.ints complete it. Make sure participants evaluate their 
favorite and least favorite topics and activities orally, 
in wn t ing . or both. 



[_ mini-tectuffB j I 
[transparency 




worksheet 



m 

evaluation 



MINI-LECTURt : 
Bias tn Lan- 
guage 



TRANSPARENCY 
MASTERS: 
Spctetal Value s 

Uterjj Int t'jr- 
Jretdt (of> 



Indus I ve Lan- 
Stereot) 

SLIDE/TAPE: 
Woni Power 

Projector 
Screen 
Cassette 
player 



WORKSHEET: 
Lanyudge ; Ha ke 
U Equitable 



READING: 
T hought 

o'uiJoi i/it>.s tor 
£'</u.Ji Trt'^t nuynt 

t»r t lif Vt'X* ;. 

I'ubl ic.aC 1 1)1}}', 



ASSrSSMf NT 
INSTRUMENTS: 
What Do You 
Know About Sex 
Equ i t Y ? 

Adult Rati n^ 
Sea le 

Person- Co ncept 
t nc ong ruency 

sTTiU. 



ASSESSMENT 
INSTRUMENT: 
Final A^sobb ' 
men t 



ACTIVITY: VALUE VOTING: DIFFERINQ OPINIONS 



This activity, adapted from materials in the Project Awareness Training Manual, 
encourages participants to think about the psychological and economic result', o 
sexism. It gives them a chance to express their own opinions while getting a 
sense of the range of values held by other group members. 



INSTRUCTIONS: Ahead of the session, choose statements from the following lists that you 

feel would be appropriate for the participant group. 

Have participants seat themselves so they can see everyone present. Ex- 
plain that they will listen as unu read statements on psychological and 
economic aspects of being male or female. Ask them to interpret statements 
as best they can, and then "vote" — giving their initial reaction to each 
statement. 



Explain the procedure for "voting": 



■ "rhumbs up" signals "I agree." 

■ "Thumbs down" signals "I disagree." 

■ Arms spread wide in a shrugging gesture means "I don't know," or "maybe 
yes, maybe no," or "son^times yes, sometimes no." 

■ Arms folded across body means "I d6n't want to say." 

If there is disagreement on any of the statements , you might want to pause 
for a brief discussion by saying, for example, "I see some disagreement 
here. Would someone who voted 'yes' give her or his reason? Someone who 
voted 'no'?" 



LIST A: 1. The way things are now, it's better to be a man than a woman. 
PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS 

2. Women shouldn't want to change things because they have the best deal 
now. 
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3* It's OK for a girl to play on a male team if she's a good athlete. 

*». Men should make the important decisions because men thinki but women 
act on their emotions. 

It's OK for a woman to be assertive. 

*6. It's OK for a woman to be aggressive. 

7. It's OK for a boy to cry. 

*8. It's OK for a man to cry. 

It's Important to me that a man act like a "real man" and that a woman 
act like a "real woman." 

^10. A woman should not compete with a man because it damages his ego. 

11. I often act in a way that a person of my sex "isn't supposed to." 

12. I get mad when people tell me that how I act isn't "right" for my sex. 
13* Men should be more honest about their feelings toward other people. 

^14. Men should be more open with other people about their own inadequacies. 

15. Women are less self -conf ident than men. 

16. Men should pretend to know more than they really do» in order to appear 
"professional ." 

17* Men should pretend to be able to do more than they really can» in order 
to appear successful. 

18. It is hard for women to do their best when they are competing with men. 

19* Men like women who are followers, not leaders. 

^Recorwnended for brief discussion if disagreement arises. 204 
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20. Women like to rely on others when there are decisions to malce. 

21. To work effectively, women need more encouragement and approval than 
,men. 

22. Women are more easily taken advantage of than men. 

23. Women lose their sex appeal as they get older, whereas men don't. 
2^. Women lose their good looks as they get older, whereas men don't. 

*2So Boys and girls should be brought up in the same way. 

26. Sex stereotyping has damaging effects on girls' views of themselves. 

27. Sex stereotyping has damaging effects on boys' views of themselves. 

^^28. Hy school channels girls and boys into sex'Stereotyped personality and 
behavior roles. 

LIST 3: 1.1 think a woman's place is in the home. 
ECONOMIC ASPECTS 

2. A woman should be willing to leave her job to follow her husband's 
job. 

'^3. A man should be willing to leave his job to follow his wife's job. 

*k. It's a woman's responsibility to take time off from her job to raise 
children. 

^5. It's a man's responsibility to take care of his wife and children. 

*6. Husbands and wives should have equal responsibility for child care. 

*7, Husbands and wives should have equal responsibility for household 
maintenance. 



^Recommended for brief discussion If disagreement arises. 
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*8. Husbands and wives should have equal responsibility for wage earning. 

9. I wish I didn't have to work full-time, so I could spend more time 
with my family and/or friends. 

10. I wish I didn't have to work full-time, so I could have more time to 
myself. 

*11. Life would be better for all of us If there were more part-time Jobs 
available. 

12. I have to support myself (and my children). 

13. It's Important to me that I know I'm able to support myself (and my 
chl Idren) . 

U. My father expected me to have a serious commitment to a j6b. 

15. My mother expected me to have a serious commitment to a job. 

16. My mother worked outside our home when I was younger. 

17. My father took a lot of responsibility for housework and child care 
when I was younger. 

18. Most women aren't very capable--they should leave the difficult jobs 
to men. 

19. Women who work outside their homes really want to be men. 

20. Men and women should be paid equally for the same work. 
*21. Men and women should be paid equally for equivalent work. 

22. A woman shouldn't take a job that pays more than her husband's job. 

*23. All jobs should be open to both women and men. 

*24. A woman can do most everything on the job that a man can do. 
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25. A man can do most everything on the job that a woman can do. 

26. I am doing a job that isn't traditional for my sex. 

27. I would consider doing a job that isn't traditional for my sex. 

^^28. Schools shouid encourage both girls and boys to consider ail kinds of 
job options. 

^^29. Hy schooi channels girls and boys into traditional job choices. 



o 
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MINKLBCTURE: SEX ROLES AND THE SOCIALIZATION PROCESS 



This minl-lecture provides basic Information concerning sex role learning. It In- 
cludes definitions of key terms and a discussion of family and school as primary 
agents of socialization. 



SEX ROLES AND 
STEREOTYPING 



By the age of three, children know their sex roles. A sex role Is a set of 
behaviors and expectations taught and reinforced by society. Concepts of 
"masculinity" and "femininity" vary from culture to culture, as do sex-role 
expectations and responsibilities. Many people assume that sex roles are 
related to Inherent differences between females and males, but researchers 
have found little evidence to support this assumption. In this session we ' 
will look at the "how" of sex-role socialization, or learning. 

Our roles as female and male reflect an outward statement of our gender 
identity. When a gender label limits development to narrowly defined be- 
havior or characteristics, we call that stereotyping. The consequences 
are damaging and stifling to Individual potential and talent. 

Researchers have found that sex roles are acquired In the following ways: 

■ Through the Influence and Imitation of role models 

■ As a result of selective reinforcement of sex-appropriate behaviors 

■ Through the conceptual understanding of masculine and feminine behavl6rs, 
and the conscious choice by the individual to conform to the appropriate 
roles 



AGENTS OF SOCIALIZATION 



ERIC 



Sex-role socialization, or the teaching of sex-role behaviors. Is carried 
out by parents, teachers, literature and textbooks, peers, social Institu- 
tions, and the media. Every part of a society teaches Individuals to con- 
form to cultural expectations. The socialization process Is ongoing, as 
society dictates the parameters for proper behaviors for every stage of 
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our lives, from childhood to old age. [Use the Transparency **Society and 
the individual' to demonstrate.] The following lists i llustrate ways In 
which the family and school function as primary agents: 



SCHOOL 

■ instructional programs, such as 
course titles, unequal funding of 
athletic programs, unequal treat*-* 
ment in guidance and career plan**- 
ning 

■ differential staffing patterns 

■ classroom management 

■ teacher expectations and behaviors 
> instructional materials 



^ HOME 

ii parental expectations and be*- 
haviors 

■ role mode^s-*-adul ts, siblings, 
peers 

■ parent^ass tgned activities and 
responslbl 1 1 ties 

■ television and children's liter- 
ature. Including fairy tales 

■ toys and games 



[Have participants suggest other examples.] As we become aware of the cir 
cular pattern of sex-rc^le reinforcement, we can Intervene to stimulate 
each student to reach full Individual development. 
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SOCIETY AND THE INDIVIDUAL 



TM U 



PARENTS 
Role models 
Expectations 
Di scipl ine 

SIBLINGS 
6i rth order 



FAMILY . 

ACTIVITIES 
Responsibi II ties 
Toys and games 
Recreation 
Books 



PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT 

Colors/decoration 

Space 

Clothes 



SOCIETY AT LARGE 

CULTURE 
Heri tage 
History 
Ethics 



TEACHERS 
Role models 
Expectat ions 
Oiscipl ine 




COMMUNICATION 
Language 

Art, music, literature 
Folk tales 
Media (TV, movies) 

INSTITUTIONS 
Government (law, 
pel i tics, part ict pat ton) 
Rel Igion (moral I ty) 
Economics (class structure, 
employment) 

RECREATION 
Leisure 
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CURRICULUM 
Course requirements 

nstructional materials 
Athletic programs 

SCHOOL MANAGEMENT 
Staffing 
School pol icies 

COUNSELING 
Tes^ Ing 

Career guidance 
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MINI-LECTURE: BIAS IN LANQUAQE 



This Minl-Lecturc addresses the Importance of language, as well as specific areas 
of language usage that are considered In the workshop activities. 



SOCIETAL VALUES Our language both teaches and reflects societal values. [Use the Trans- 
parency "Societal Values" to Illustrate.] As a specific example, con- 
sider the words bachelor and spinster. Children learn that In one sex, 
singleness Is valued, while in the other, value Is lost. 

The societal values of the 1700s are reflected In the language of the Con 
stitution and the Declaration of Independence. These documents use the 
pseudo-generic* man, which meant only white, property-owning males. This 
interpretation is still used by the courts. The I4th and 15th Amendments; 
for minority males, and the 20th Amendment, for women, were necessary to 
give these groups the right to vote. 

The language we use reflects our culture and thereby shapes our thoughts. 
But this shaping is not one-way. Language changes as the Individuals In 
the culture alter and expand their values and knowledge. WE CAN HAVE AN 
EFFECT. The word Black Instead of Negro Is an example of rapid change In 
word usage that reflects changing atti tudes--att I tudes changed via vigoroue 
civil rights activities and increased Black pride. 

LITERAL UNDERSTANDING [Use the Transparency "Literal Interpretation" to illustrate.] Children, 

as well as adults, have a literal understanding of language. When we hear 
the word policeman, we visualize a man. Man-hours means that men are work- 
ing, not women. The Drake University study abstracted in your Reading 
showed that college students visualized males when the pseudo-generic man 



'"Generic refers to all members of a class or group. 
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was used, and that when truly generic words tike people were used, signif- 
icantly more fonale images were included. 

» * 

INCLUSIVE LANGUAGE [Use the Transparency "inclusive Language" to illustrate.] Related to our 

literal understanding of language is the use of^ inclusive language. Expres- 
sions such as "man-hours," "men of science," and "marv invents the wheel" ex- 
clude and omit the contributions and paV ticipatipn of females. Sex-'inclusive 
or sex'-fair language includes .ill relevant peopl^. For example. If humans 
invented the wheel, females may then be visualized as part- of this'group. 
A book titled Famous Scientists instead of Men of Science will more likely 
be thought to include mention of the Nobel Prii:e-w Inning physicist Maria 
Goepper Mayer. 

STEREOTYPED LANGUAGE [Use the Transparency "Stereotyping" to illustrate.] Stereotyped language 

Includes limited assumptions about how a male or female can be. "The 
nurse . . . she" and "act like a man" are examples* 'The assumptions here 
are that men are not nurses, or that men must not show their feelings. 
Stereotyping occurs as a pattern of assumptions. Children perceive these 
patterns and limit their behaviors and aspirations accordingly. 

The stereotype of the female as less Important than the male must also b'e*^' 
considered, since both girls and boys learn to devalue fejnales through de- 
meaning or belittling language. Examples of this will be found In the 
Worksheet we will be doing. Sissy Is an example of language that demeans 
males, but note that the insult has to do with being "like a woman." 



SUMMARY Since children learn about societal values and society's expectations for 

them through the language used by adults, It Is Important for us, as people 
involved in the schools, to examine our language and to see that we are 
expanding options and not Inadvertently limiting them. 
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.iteral Interpretation 
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Inclusive Language 
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WORKSHEET 5 



LANGUAGE: MAKE IT EQUITABLE 



Adapted from materials developed by Margaret Budd and 
Hyrra Lee for the San Diego Unified School District. 



\. INCLUSIVE LANGUAGE 

A. INSTRUCTIONS: Rewrite the following examples so that they are non- 
sexist and inclusive. 



1. early man early people 

2. Neanderthal man 

3. cavemen 



k. congressman^ 
5. fireman 



7. policeman^ 

8. man-made^ 

9. chairman 



10. housewife 



1 1 . motherhood 



6. When man invented the wheel 



12. History of the Black Han in 
America 



FRir 



B. INSTRUCTIONS: Rewrite these sentences (quoted from career materials) 
so they include both sexes* 

1. How does the postman get his job? How do postal carriers get their 
jobs? 
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2. Select the owner of a business and make pictures for the bulletin board 
of the people he must pay and the materials he must purchase. 



3. The secretary who does not make the most of her physical attributes Is 
not doing herself justice. ' 

k. The social worker concentrated her skills in family practice. 

5. Have students fini out where their fathers work. 



li. STEREOTYPING AND DEMEANING LANGUAGE 

INSTRUCTIONS: Rewrite the underlined words to make them equal or paral- 
lel for men and women, 

1 . the fair sex ; the weaker sex women; females 

2* 9^ rls In the office/men in the office 

3. man and wife 

k, old maid , bachelor 

5. career man; career girl 

6. The works of Hemingway, Steinbeck and Miss Buck were widely read. 
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7. Mr. McAllister runs the garage In partnership with his wife > a striking 
blonde , who mans the pump . 



S". sissy , tomboy 



III. STEREOTYP I NG I N TEXTBOOKS 

INSTRUCTIONS: Rewrite the examples so that stereotypes about men and women 
are not reinforced. 

I. the founding fathers the founders 



2 . Pioneers moved West, taking their wives and children with them. 



3. In New England, the typical farm was so small that the owner and his 
sons could take care of I t by themselves. 



k. Al listened tolerantly to the ladles' chatter.. 



5. Math problem: Susie bought a doll for $3.68, and Billy bought a toy 
truck for $3.50. How much more did Susie pay? 
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II. 



WORKSHEET ANSWER KEY 
Language: Make It Equitable 



The following are suggested answers, and are not meant to be definitive. 



A. 2. people, humans 

i. cave dwel lers 

^. members of Congress 

5. fire fighter 

6. humans 

7. pel Ice officer 



8. synthetic, artificial, handmade 

9. the chair, chairperson 

10. homemaker 

1 1 . parenthood 

12. Black History 



B. 2. people who must be. paid, etc. 

3. Make It plural; change "attributes" to "appearance." 

^. Delete the pronotrfi"^ "her. " 

5. Change "fathers" to "parents." 



2. women 

3. man and woman, or 
husband and wife 

single woman 

5. woman 



6. Delete "Miss" for parallel usage. 

7. Mr. and Mrs. McAllister run the 
garage as partners. 

8. sensitive 



2. Pioneer families moved West. 

3. the family could take care 

^. Judy listened tolerantly to the men's chatter. 

22G ^* bea?'" °'' ''''''' toys-let Susie buy stamps and Billy a teddy 
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READING 8 



LANGUAGE SHAPES THOUGHT 



This Reading was prepared by Resources for Non-SexIst Err* 
vironments, a federally funded WEEA project, to accompany 
EXPANDING OPTIONS, sex equity workshops for school com- 
munities, K-12. 



INTRODUCTION 



WHY LOOK AT LANGUAGE? Societal values, reflected In the language, shape our thoughts about how 

and who we can and should be» Boys who hear words like policemarif man- 
powert and bachelor learn something about what-^they can or should become. 
Girls, hearing about nurses, feminine wi les, and spinsters learn something 
about how they can be and what roles are open to them. The language we 
use can limit or expand our perceptions of ourselves and others. Lin- 
guists, such as Sapir and Whorf, explore the ways a language affects the 
people who speak It. There Is no question that language affects thought. 
However, language also reflects our values and attitudes; it can change as 
we change. Changes in attitudes can have unexpected and unpredictable ef- 
fects on all languages. For example, the Black Movement changed the use 
of the word Black In less than a year. 

The English language subtly and often overtly reflects the western patri- 
archal culture, in which the breadwinners were always males, and women 
handled all the child-care and household duties. These assumptions con- 
tinue to be reflected in our language, even though men no longer are con- 
cerned only with their economic function in society, but also are Involved 
with their families. Women, in our Inflationary society, are increasingly 
found in the work force. (Nine out of ten women will work during their 
lifetime and over half of these women will be required by personal circum- 
stances to work.) Our language has begun to reflect these realities; Ws., 
feminism^ homemaker^ and salesperson are some of the words that find their 
roots in the women^s and men's rights movements. Children must be prepared 
for these real i t ies . 
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The question of how language results from and determines the way we per- 
ceive one another, male or female, !s not a one*sided feminist issue. To 
be ''manly" and "tough" and to avoid being "sensitive" or "emotional" are 
concepts that are as limiting to a man's life as the necessity to be "fem- 
inine" Is to a woman's. Boys, girls, and adul ts-**-al I people will benefit 
from inclusive, nondemeaning, nondiscriminating language: a language that 
does not close doors, but expands options and personal expectations. 



EXCLUSIONARY LANGUAGE 



LITERAL UNDERSTANDING Children as well as adults take language literally. A three-yea r*o Id try- 
ing to retrieve a bottle from a cupboard was advised, "Use your head." She 
put her head into the cabinet and proceeded to push at the bottle, Indeed 
using her head, but not for thinking. When children hear, see, and read 
the words hi/n, he^ man, mankindf brotherhood^ chairmatrif postmanf etc., they 
naturally picture boys or men, not girls or women. 



DRAKE UNIVERSITY A study by two Drake University researchers demonstrated literal understand- 
STUDY Ing in young adults. To study the effects of the word man on students, they 
enlisted the help of college students, from campuses other than their own, 
in collecting photographs, cartoons, and other popular culture illustrations 
appropriate for a proposed introductory text in sociology. Half of the stu- 
dents were given proposed chapter titles containing man, such as Han and 
Society; the other half were given alternate titles that relied on the con- 
cept people f such as Human Society, to express the same concept ♦ The stu- 
dents with the man titles brought In a significantly larger number of all- 
male or mostly male pictures than the students with the people titles did. 
Man did not include woman In this experiment. 



THE COMPUTER In a computer analysis of language, the publishers of the American Heritage 
LOOKS AT LANGUAGE School Dictionary described the sexism in textbooks and reading materials 

used by children. The ratio In schoolbooks of he to she, him to her, his 
to hers was almost four to one. Even in home economics, the traditional 
preserve of the female, the pronoun he predominated by nearly two to one. 
The use of he was found to refer to the generic humcn being only 32 times 
of a total of 9^0 citations. Pronouns in schoolbooks were male In 
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gender because most of the subjects being written about were male, in the 
real worlds there are 95 men for every 100 females. In books ready by chil- 
dren there are over seven times as many boys as girls (Thorne and Henley » 
1975). 

What are the effects of this exclusionary language on children^ both boys 
and girls? Through the use of these male words » women have been omitted 
or excluded from humanity, !ts activities, and its history. Examples are 
Neanderthal man and forefathers. When we read these words or hear such 
phrases as ''all men are created equal and ''the man on the street/' we visu- 
alize a male and forget that women also were present as contributing and 
active persons. 

According to the Oxford English Dictionary^ the generic use of the word man 
or men is obsolete. Oxford English states that 'Mn modern apprehension man 
as thus used primarily denotes the male sex though by implication referring 
also to women." It also states that In order for women to be Included, the 
context must explicitly state that such Is the case. 



UNGUAGE CAN INCLUDE 



From the foregoing It seems tl ear that when we are talking about an Indl* 
vldual or any group in a society, our use of "inclusive*' language (language 
that really Includes both sexes) Is important. Instead of motherhood \fie 
would use the word parenthood to Include the role of the father and to rec- 
ognize his influence and importance. Other examples are as follows: 



EXCLUSIONARY 

housewife 
postman 
early man 
pol iceman 
cha I rman 
f I reman 
man-hours 
mankind 



INCLUSIVE 

homemaker (men also do this work) 

postal carrier 

early human/people 

pol ice officer 

the chai r 

fire fighter 

employee hours 

human, human beings, humanity 



Inclusive language is not awkward or difficult to achieve except In the 
area of pronoun usage. Some ways to handle this problem are shown in the 
following sentences. 
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REWRITING PRONOUNS 



changerbr ^^"""^^ ^^^^ ^<"^<'^ be 

■ P^opP'nfl the pronoun; The average American spends 20 years in the work 

■ ><a»<»ng the noun and Its referent pronoun plnr;>lr Most Amricans spend 
^0 years of their lives in the work force, 

■ ^eP^»acln<| the pronoun with Inclusive words ; An average American spends 
^0 years of his or her life in the work force. 



SUMMARY 



Exclusionary language narrows career avenues for girls and boys, limiting 
both personal and occupational aspirations. For a girl, exclusionary lan- 
guage limits her sense of Identity with the historical past. For a boy 
pressure to "make his mark" can be great. Inclusive language does not have 
such limit ng side effects and may aid children In exploring their world 
realistically. r » 



STEREOTYPING 



Language reflects outmoded societal biases that are sex-role stereotyped. 
In math textbook problems, girls observe and boys act. In reading texts, 
women nurture and men earn. In social studies texts, either women are ab- 
sent or they are luggage to be carried across the mountains by the pioneers. 
Uhe pioneers are assumed to be male.) 



? ^^^^ences In the dictionary reinforce stereotyped roles by portray- 
STEREOTYPES Ing males as rebels, as high-achieving career persons, and as dominating 
bullies of women: "He dipped her pigtails Into, the Inkwell." Females In 
dictionary example sentences are shown as pass Ive— cry Ing and complaining— 
or as cook and main bottle washer: "The new bride was In tears." (See 
Nllsen et al., I977, for a more complete analysis.) 

Currently, American Heritage Is the least sexist dictionary available. In 
000 A ! ®^?'I'^'f phrases they has been substituted for he, person for man, etc. 

^06 Other dictionaries reflect more Intensely the use of the male as the social 
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FEMININE IS 
NEGATIVE 



LANGUAGE DEMEANS 



PARALLEL USAGE 



WORDS REFLECT 
STEREOTYPES 
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standard; woman Is the negative-- the minus, the not-mate. Historically, 
the dictionary has been used as an authoritative source for settling dis- 
putes, even In court. 



Studies of our language show that words associated with men become more and 
more positive, and that there are« In fact, fewer negative words that can 
be applied to men. Female- referent words, however, tend to become less 
positive. For example, housewife in Old English degenerated to the current 
word hussy. Mistress Is an example of a word moving toward the negative. 
Unlike mastert mistresst In some contexts, might not be considered a com- 
pliment. Other examples of this can be seen In the change In the sex of 
names— Carrol I , Leslie, Shelley, Marion, and Shirley were all originally 
male names that, aS parents of daughters borrowed them, became less accept- 
able as male names. 



Woman's status as second-class person Is reflected in demeaning language. 
Women are assumed to be subservient, weak, and unadventurous: "Ancient 
Egyptians allowed their women considerable control over property." In 
reality, ancient Egypt was a matriarchy, and women were In control of their 
own property. Triviality and/or a patronizing tone are reflected by the 
following convnon descriptions: the fair sex, the weaker sex, the little 
woman, old maid, poetess, the second sex, etc. 

There are demeaning terms for males, but often these have to do with being 
like a fanale, e.g., sissy* 



Phrases like "man and wife" reflect societal values. Man names a person 
and wife names a role. The phrases "man and woman" or "husband and wife" 
are parallel. While some women like the title Miss or Mrs., many women to- 
day appreciate the title Ms., since it gives the same Information concern- 
ing marital status as does Mr, Note also the nonparallel usage of boy and 
girl to refer to adult men and women — "girls In the office," "career girl." 
When was the last time you heard "career boy"? 



Cultural stereotypes are reflected in exclusionary language (our tradi- 
tional language). Women are to be nurturing and emotional (note female- 
marked words like nurse, earth, virgin) and men are to be rich, strong, and 
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powerful (doctor, lawyer, god). Thus the boy who Is sensitive and artU- 
t c might be made to feel out-of-step and Jy even be r?d ^uledrand tir 
?:Ud^.L>isV^S:^Ivr^^^^^^ — ^ -d mlghtt^t 

fer?ed tI ?, Jfi u^'*" ^"""^^ ^hat the person re- 

•'^".x.-s:r^i'ixs'r::i.i:s:.iz ■r;.. 

tute;. Note that female-marked nouns have to do with usabll tv serx/lrl 

liutT"L Jm ! "^"^ ■f"'" '"^"^ have subtle effec s on b^Th 

CO? ege ""^ ""P'v really belongs, for example, at 



"a<l^L"Ind "b-Hr"'r?.r"'i!' """" '"retypes, and symbolize the 
.2^ . u r, °' have effects on children, since thev are 

L'"? "ear. Studies have fou^d h" n fairy 

to^ a^vthZ 'o? °f ""."^ " '"e girl doe n't ha« 

be S/^I^ bLut?J ? *° f'™' 'he must 

tLft^nT ''"""f"'- The stereotype of women as competitors for male at- 
\ reinforced and modeled. The girls may also learn to be glam- 

y''""" '"r«r«" "ke Cinderella. This probabty 

also acts to promote jealousy and distrust among girls. 



i" *° * National Weather Service change 

ind^:i:ie nlme's'""'" """'""^ ^"--"'v W'" 
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Note: 

STEREOTYPES IN THE LAW 



Fairy tales teach girls that with beauty comes marriage, and with marriage 
comes getting rich. Boys learn that gaining the beautiful princess brings 
power and riches, which are the rewards for a stout heart and good effort 
as, for example, In Sleeping Beauty. Both boys and girls learn that mar- 
riage holds the promise for living "happily ever after." 

In fairy tales, powerful women are usually wicked and evil. Cinderella's 
stepmother Is an example. Fairy godmothers, though powerful and good, are 
remote; children cannot identify with them. 

s 

Folk tales ^Ith^t these rigid stereotypes are available on tape cassettes 
from Feminist Press, Box 33^. Old Westbury, New York II568. 



Stereotyped language, with Its patriarchal assumptions. Is written perma" 
nently Into the laws of the land. It affects us all. Only recently have 
these laws begun to change. 

According to Halg Bosmajlan In Sexism and Language (Nllsen et al., 197J)> 
"woman" Is stereotyped In the courts In four ways: V 



I. She Is viewed as wife and mother and has historically been protected 
from jury service and the vote, since she must maintain the unity of 



2. She Is seen as incompetent and infantile. In some states It is still 
a misdemeanor to use profanity In front of women and children. As 
late as 1972, Chief Justice Warren Burger spoke out against persons^ 
using "foul mouthlngs" at meetings where women and children were pres- 
ent, as this would lead to male violence. The definition of obscenity 
depended on whether women and children were present. 

3. Woman is seen as a seductive and immoral influence. She must not go 
to bars, as bad influences come with her. This Issue is still timely; 
as recently as 1971 > California courts ruled a statute against women 
bartenders illegal and discriminatory. 

^. After marriage, she becomes a legal non-person and non-entity. 




the home. 
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lullTtoyi 'n this area. A woman may be re- 

quired to use her married name to register to vote (Conn«ctIr„t laii/ 
and to use her husband's name on a driver's license (AUh^^ .' h . 
the U.S. Supreme Court IOT>\ rZ. s i icense (Alabama, supported by 

subsumed brJrhusbaJd'l"de«uJ ''8""^ invisible/ 

unexpected'legal and econom?:" oblem^ In'f ^jd divorced women 
stll, goes on through the courts as'^: whljhl;": w^^a^ IsM^rhri tlrT„. 

!1J,1 "°t '«9ally assured that all parts of the Constitution do applv to 

Amendments were required to allow Blacks thetr fu?r'rlghts ?he 20 h 
Amendment was necessary so that women had the lega r ght No Jou "All 



SUMMARY 



Exclusionary, sex-stereotyped language reflects our oatriar^hai h!.- 
assumptions about how ea.l of us ?ho2ld bll ""co: ng a" ?e o 'sex srUn- 
l mita ons of%u'ch"f """"^'-S"'"* a^ut the ef « 'aid 
knSwledae into I'm """" P""'"9 awareness and 
im^ tan? ep " """S"' " ^"d „»st 
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The following are examples of alternatives to sexist language » 

EXCLUSIONARY INCLUSIVE 

spokesman spokesperson 

fireman fire fighter 

coed student 

hostess ^^ost 

manned piloted 

longshoreman longshore worker 

dockworker 

mailman "»ll carrier 

letter carrier 

foreman . . supervisor 

foreperson 

workiTian • worker- 
work group (plural) 

den mother leader 

den parent 

manning staffing 

crewl ng 

craftsman crafter 

craf tsmt th 
craf tworker 

statesman leader 

statesperson 
diplomat 

chairman chairperson 

chal r 
head 

person who cha I rs 
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EXCLUSIONARY 

man/n^n '^^^^^'^^ 

human beings 

people, 
humanity 
humankind 

policeman ''^^ 

crewmen ' PoUce off leer 

suffragette '^'**'" 

First Lady * suffragist 

President's spouse 

man-eating 

, ^ human-eating 

plalnclothesman . 

plainclothes officer 

undercover agent 

salesman ^ 

salesperson 

sales agent 

. , sales force (plural) 

businessman .... 

business executive 

business person 

outdoorsman 

outdoor lover 

sports enthusiast 

man-hours 

work-hours 

t . person-hours 

National Guardsman 

Guard member 

, . Guard troops 

freshman « . / 

freshmore (from sophomore) 

first-year student 

^. , freshpeople 
sister city 

s Ibl Ing cl ty 

affiliate 

partner 

congressman 

representative 

congressperson 
member of congress 
congressmember 
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EXCLUSIONARY ' INCLUSIVE 

newsman reporter 

newsperson 
anchorperson 
newswriter 

man-made artificial 

synthetic 
manufactured 
of human origin 
constructed 
human**made 

men»s rights ^^^^^^ ^j^^^ movement 

women's rights 

housewife \ _ homemaker 

househusband 

cleaning lady .... housecleaner 

maid 

spouse 

husband j^t^ 

partner 
Intimate *"other** 
lover 

manpower person power 

human power 
human energy 
work force (plural) 
workers (plural) 
work groups (plural) 

stewardess flight attendant 

steward 

motherhood parenthood 

fatherhood 

bachelor's degree undergraduate degree 

master's degree graduate degree 
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DEMEANING OR 
PATRONIZING LANGUAGE 



EXCLUSIONARY 

foremothers 
forefathers * 



broad 
peach 
whore 
baby 

honey • • • • 

gal 

hussy 

pansy 

sissy • • • • 
bully 

women's libber 



woman 



man 



feminist 



the better half 
the weaker sex 
the distaff side 
ladies (in certain 

situations) 
girls (as appi ied to 

adult females) 

spinster 

1 ittle old lady' * 



INCLUSIVE 

ancestors 
forebears 
founders 



women 



older person 



men's lib, 



men's rights 
movement 
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ASSESSMENT INSTRUHENT 5 



FINAL ASSESSMENT 



This Assessment Instrument was prepared by Resources for 
Non- Sexist Environments, a federally funded WEEA project, 
to accompany EXPANDING OPTIONS^ sex equity workshops for 
school communities, K-12. 



INSTRUCTIONS: At the conclusion of the workshop, use this form to 
each session. 



Place the appropriate number from the 
scale at right In each box below and 
specify the reasons for your response: 



Effective 
I 2 



Not 



Effective 
^ 5 



ORGANIZATION 



Why? 



CONTENT Why? 



AUDIOVISUAL 
PRESENTATIONS Why? 



WORKSHEETS; ACTIVITY CARDS 

Most Valuable 

Why? , 
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READINGS 
Most Valuable, 
Why? 



What specific changes would you make In this session? For example, what 
information or activities would you expand, delete, or add? 
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SESSION 4 (optional): SEX EQUITY- MAKE IT HAPPEN 
Support Staff Workshop 



GOALS: TO EXAMINE THE EFFECTS OF TEACHER BEHAVIORS AND EXPECTATIONS ON STUDENTS 
TO INCREASE SEX EQUITY BEHAVIOR IN THE EDUCATIONAL ENVIRONMENT 



GENERAL BUSINESS 



10 



• •• 

• * • 

• * • 

• • • 

• • • 



Discuss coniwnts or questions regarding the previous session 
and homework. 

SharQ resources (suggested list): 

0 Today^s Changing Roles; An Approach to Won-Sexist Teaching , 

by the National Education Association 
• Undoing Sex Stereotypes: Research and Resources for Edu* 

ca tors » by Cuttcntag and Bray 
m Hon-Sexist Currlcular Materials for Elementary Schools , cd- 

i ted by Johnson 

Present Session 5 goals and overview. 



OBJECTIVES #i and 02 

P^irticip^nts will identify verbal and non-verbal behaviors 
and practices that limit or expand student actnevement and 
aspirat ion, using the diagnostic inventory from Session 4, 



Participants will identify 
dent/tt'dcht-r rt' lat ionshi ps 
and fcrwilo'i . 



itude$ and behaviors in stw 
ditfvrt^ntiotv betwoon nhilrs 
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TEIACHER AS ROLE Conduct the Hfnl-Lecture "Teacher Expectations and Bchav- 

MODEL FOR SEX EQUITY y. 



large group 



minilecture^ 



Name tags 
Sign* In sheet 
Chalkboard 
Newsprint 
Masking tape 
Harkcrs 



Poster with 
Session S goats 
and overview 



MINl-LtCTURE: 
Teacher 
CxpectaC ion* 
and Behav ior s 



>^5 
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::: 
::: 



•■• 
«•«• 

••• 

••• 
tt« 
••■ 

••• 

• •• 
••■ 
••• 
• 

••• 

30 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 



■ Athletics (stx-segregated teams) 

- tl«$$room «nvlronment (bulletin boards) 

■ Role models (teacher, PE activity) 

■ riaygrownd (play groups) 

• Lunchroom (staffing patterns) 

■ Instructional materials 

■ Administration 
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• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• • • 

• •• 

• at 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 
••• 

• aa 

• at 

• aa 

• a a 

• a* 

• a* 
• 

aaa 
aae 
aa« 
aat 
• 

• a a 
aaa 
aaa 
• 

aaa 
aaa 
aae 
aaa 

• a* 
aae 
aae 
aae 



In th. large group, have participants share their responses, 



OBJBCTIVe 03 



PyticlpmntM will choo39 to conduct one or more sex-role 



::: *WMrenes» activities in the classroom. 



SEX-ROLE AWARENESS 
ACTIVITIES FOR THE 
CLASSROOM 




POM ). and of the Reading -The Male Role Stereotype." 




imrksheet 



WORKSHEET: 
Teacher 

Dj agnostic 
I in ventory -" 
' fTweniar^ 



Newsprint with 
[heading In each 
cate9ory 




large group 




••• 
•• • 

aaa 



ACTIVITY 
CARDS: 

5:?*I?9]5. Aware- 

tPE. Jhijiasi-'' 
I room 



SELECT OPTION 



ALL OPTIONS 



••• 
••• 



SO 



«•« 

• •m 



• •• 



:;: 
• 

••• 
10 



••• 

• • ■ 

• •• 

. 



• •• 

• •• 
••• 
••• 



PROCESS EVALUATION 5 
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••• 
••• 

••• 

••• 
• 

••• 
••• 
••• 

• • • 

• • • 
••• 
••• 
• 

• 

• • • 



••• 



StUct one of tht followln9 options: 

Option I ; H«v« the teachers read through the ectlvltles. 
Feci lltete a discussion, esking perticlpants to Identify 
activities ta trial-test In their classrooms. Clarify as 
necessery and have teechers plan for the classroom activity. 
Have them prepare the necessary materials. 

Option 2 ; Have display tables set up with several activities, 
complete with Instructions and student work samples. Encour- 
age Individuals to explore and participate In some of the ac- 
tivities. 



Have the teachers select one or more activities to trial-test 
In their classrooms and then report their experience back to 
the group. 

Conduct a l^rge group discussion to define the phrase ''sex 
equity/* so that participants make a personal application of 
the definition. This should include a direction they Intend 
to take in their classrooms. (See the definftlon of ••sex 
equity** In the Reading "Sex Equity definitions** from Ses- 
sion I.) 



Conduct a process evaluation of tTe session, using the **Pro- 
cess Evaluation Form." 




optkNvri 



^ largfi group 



evaludtion 
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WORKSHEETS: 

Compietion** 
Student Version 

T^frt a CQQd 



Opinion Pol i 



Materials for 

ac t ivi ty 
development 



Display table 

wi th Instructions 
tor several 
act ivi ties, and 
student samples 



ASSESSMENT 
INSTRUMENT: 
Process Evalua" 



t ion Form 
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MINI-LECTURE: TEACHER EXPECTATIONS AND BEHAVIORS 



This MInl-Lecture provides an Introduction for a discussion of teacher expectations 
and behaviors that assign traits, abilities, and expectations to individuals on the 
basis of gender rather than by Individual attributes. 



EXPECTATION AND BEHAVIOR 



There is a significant interrelationship between expectation and behavior. 
Rosenthal and his colleagues have demonstrated the effect of experimenter 
bias on the outcome of an experiment. His classroom research with teacher 
expectations and the resulting effects on students' achievement has pro- 
vided an Impetus to Investigate the subtle and not-so-subtle messages that 
students receive from teachers. 

In order to identify the subtle differential behaviors that affect learn- 
ing, let's explore some research data on teacher behavior. Then we will 
investigate practices that perpetuate sex-stereotyped behavior. 



PRESCHOOL TEACHERS 



Serbin and her colleagues have documented the following teacher behaviors 
in preschools that differentiated on the basis of sex: 

■ Teachers paid more attention to males than to females, regardless of 
whether boys were misbehaving. 

■ Teachers gave longer and more detailed answers when responding to boys' 
questions than to girls' questions. 

■ Teachers gave boys directions for doing things on their own, but showed 
girls what to do or did things for them. In one classroom, boys were 
given Instructions on how to use the stapler to staple paper baskets, 
whereas with girls the teacher took the basket and did the stapling her- 
self. 
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■ Teachers rewarded females for dependent behavior, while males received 
positive reinforcement for Independent as well as dependent behavior. 

■ Females, who are likely to stay near their teacher, are restricted, since 
teachers tend to remain In the area of "fine motor skill" activities and 
tend to avoid activities using blocks and outside equipment. 

DIFFERING APPROACHES In elementary schools, Dweck and her colleagues found that boys received 

positive feedback for academic work and negative feedback for non*-academlc 
behavior (not sitting In their seats, making noise, etc.). For girls this 
was reversed. They received negative feedback for academic work and posi- 
tive feedback for non-academic behavior (neatness, being quiet, etc.). / 

The significance of these differing approaches Is that If someone has re- 
ceived largely negative feedback, a failure experience may make the Indi- 
vidual give up. This Is called "learned helplessness," and, according to 
Dweck et al . , girls give up more easily after academic failure than boys 
do . 



EXPANDING OPTIONS This research serves as a catalyst to begin to examine the significance 

and interrelationships of expectations t differential behavior and achieve'- 
ment motivation . 

In the following session, we will look at the school environment to Iden- 
tify areas that educators can begin to examine in an effort to expand 
rather than limit potential. 
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TEACHER DIAQNOSTIC INVENTORY- 
ELEMENTARY 

Adapted from materials developed by Resource Center on 
Sex Roles in Education. 



INSTRUCTIONS: The following questions are designed to help you identify 
sex bias or discrimination in your classroom. The inventory is divided in- 
to eight groups of questions dealing with various types of teacher-student 
interactions and classroom management procedures. 

If you do not know the answer to a question, indicate in the right-hand 
column how you can obtain the information needed for answering the question. 
Consider each question in light of the specific behavior and management of 
your classroom f not the behaviors and practices in other parts of the 
school . 



I. TEACHER'S VERBAL INTERACTION WITH STUDENTS 



Do you interact similarly with males and 
females with regard to: 

1. the frequency with which you call on them? 

2. the frequency with which you praise them? 

3. the kinds of behaviors for which you praise 
them? 

k. the frequency with which you reprimand or 
punish them? 

5. the kinds of behaviors for which you repri- 
mand or punish them? 



Don • t know 
but could 
Yes No find out by: 
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6. the frequency with which you give them Indi- 
vidual help? 

?• the frequency with which you Joke with them? 

8* the kinds of things you joke about? 

9. the kind of language you use around them? 

\0. the terms (boys> young ladles) you use to 
address them? 

11. the kinds of examples you use In classroom 
discussions and teaching situations? 

II. TEACHER'S NON-VERBAL INTERACTION WITH STUDENTS 

Do you Interact similarly with males and females 
with regard to: 

12. maintaining eye contact with them? 

13. maintaining close proximity to them? 

]k. touching them (to indicate either support 
or disapproval)? 

III. TREATMENT OF STUDENTS 

Do you treat females and males similarly with 
regard to: 

13, standards for dress and appearance? 



Don't know 
but could 
Yes No find out by: 
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Teacher Diagnostic lnventory--Elementary/page 3 



Don't know 
but could 
Yes No find out by: 

16. norms governing language usage (slang» 

obscenities)? 

17, excusing them to use the restrooms and 

clinic? _ _ 



IV. BEHAVIORAL EXPECTATIONS SET FOR STUDENTS 




V. 



Do you have similar expectations for females 
and males with regard to: 

18. extending traditional courtesies to one 
another? 

19. standards of self-care (personal appear- 
ance, nutrition, rest, physical activity)? 

20. the level and type of emotion considered 
appropriate for the classroom? 

21. planning a greater percentage of noisy or 
quiet activities? 

22. planning a greater percentage of messy or 
neat activities? 



SEX COMPOSITION OF CLASSROOM ACTIVITY GROUPINGS 



Do you make sure that the following are undeslg 
nated as to sex? 

23. seat assignments or work-group assignments 
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Teacher Ofagnostic Inventory-Elementary/page k 



l ines of students entering or leaving the 



c lass 



25. play groups for recreational and social 
activities (recess activities, for ex- 
ample) 



26. displays of students' work and 
VI. STUDENT WORK ASSIGNMENTS/ROLES 



projects 



Don ' t know 
but could 
Yes No find;out by: 



Do you provide a full range of opportunities, 
without reference or restriction as to sex, in: 

27. work assignments (audiovisual aides, mes- 
sengers, teacher's helpers, etc.)? 

28. academic assignments? 

29. participation in any club or extracurricular 
activity that is associated with your class 
or program? 

career options? 

interests (sports, crafts, music, etc.)? 
classroom library books? 



30, 
31 . 
32. 
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Teacher Diagnostic I nventory-Elementary/page 5 



Don't know 
but could 
Yes No find out by; 

VII. ROLE MODELS PRESENTED TO STUDENTS 

Do you provide a full range of female and male 
role models In both sex-*tradi tional and non- 
traditional roles for students through: 

33* materials on the bulletin board or in 

display cases? 

3^. resource persons with whom students Inter^ 

act in the classroom? 

35« the same number of pictures of girls as 

pictures of boys displayed around the room? 

36. pictures of girls involved In active play? 

37. pictures of boys In contemplative or caring 

roles? 

38. pictures of girls displaying "positive" be- 
haviors» such as making decisions^ leading^ 

^ helping, solving problems, and ••negative** 

behaviors, such as crying (or being sad), 

hitting, getting Into trouble? 

39. pictures of boys displaying •*posltlve*' be- 
haviors, such as helping, leading, making 
decisions, solving problems, and •'negative*' 
behaviors, such as crying (or being sad), 

hitting, getting into trouble? 



I8l 



Teacher Diagnostic lnvcntory--Eleinentary/page 6 



\ 



Don ' t Icnow 
but could 
Yes No find out by: 



VIII. PERFORMAN£:f OF STUDENTS 



Arc the standardVsct for male and female students 
similar In regard to: 

^0. expected levels of academic performance? 
^l. criteria used for evaluation? 



L 
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ACTIVITY CARDS 
Sex-Role Awareness Activities for the Classroom 



GIVE A GIFT 

OBJECTIVE: to d«i«ct i^i/t« /or frimnds mia mxplmin thm 90l9ction$ 
GROUP SIZE: Cen bt pUy^d IndividuaHy or «t a group 
AGE: k years to adMlt 

MATERIALS NEEDED: I. Curds with pictures of gift itifiis--c.9 . c«r» flo¥fer$» bell 

(For older chlidren, M>rd$ cen be used Instead of pictures.) 
2. Recording sheet divided Into 3 columns*'*'9if t nueiber, gift, 
end oeme of friend l*d giva e gift to 



GIFT NUMBER 


NAME OF GIFT 1 NAME OF FRIENO 






r 







PROCESS: m Introduce the ectlvlty. 

• Child takes gift card i^lth number I on It and makes the iccUlon as to 
how to record U. He or she then passes the card to the next player. 
Child continues until all cards are used« 



^^^^ 



DRESS-UP DAY 

OBJECTIVES? To select « futu/e ^rk tolm 

3t? leiate work roiea to fmutle/mmle choiceiui 



GROUP SIZE: Any size i^roup 
AGE: 5-7 years 

MATERJAL£; MEEOED: Developed by cftlldren 

PROCESS: « Explain to the students that they should cc3«e to school dressed up for 
the occupation they would like to have, 
a In cl*ss, conduct a group disfuss^on on the role choices students m«de. 
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MYSELF TWENTY YEAR3 FROM NOW 

OIJKTJVt: lb idntify futurm ii/«-«tyJ«« tad work rolm» m tiMy rml»tm to 
ma^-fmmlm mm* 

6K0Uf SIZE: 8-30 

AfiE: 6-13 VMrt 

MATERIALS NEEDED: I. TMch«r provides cardboard wthibit units, which can b« «ada 

from cardboard boxa*. 
2. Scissors, papar, panclls, and crayons 

MOCESS: ■ Ask tha chlidran to maka up a story with picturas about thafr llva* 
t»»anty yaars fro« now. 

■ Naxt, Mka a chart showing tha children's predictions of their llfe» 
and work-styias. 

■ Conduct a discussion of the choices Mde by boys and oirls. Point 
out sax-role stereotypes. 




MAKE A MEDIA COLLACEI 

OBJECTIVES: To idmntify t«r-roi« Btmrmotyping in thm mmdim 
To diBcuMB its miimctM on studmntm 

^MW SIZE: bMli groups or whoU cUss 

ACE: 7 to odult 

MATERIALS HUOM: Lots of MgazlnM. nMt|>«p«rs, old bookt» «cls»or$, glues ^nd 
backing p«por 

PROCESS: • Discuss with students examples of sex-role stereotyplncj. 

• Give students time to locate exa«nples and to construct a collage. 
■ Hang tU collage for all to seo and conduct a discusslc 
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WORK ROLES 



OIJECTiVE: Ito idmitity mtxk rolm ttmt «r« opM to both mm tad 
6R0UP SIZE: 8-30 
A6Et 5- 13 yMrt 

NATEKIALS NEEDED: I. A b«« ftlltd with pictures of p«opl* In different work relet 
2. Three begs labeled Male. FeMie, end both 

PROCESS: ■ Teacher or child pwlU a picture froM tne beg and show* It to the group. 

■ The group discusses the work role and votes on whether it should go In 
the Hale, Feaiale, or loth bag. 




SHOES 

OIJECTIVE: To dxmw fiicturmm of firlB mnd boy9 filling tbm um mbtHm 
6R0UP SIZE: $-30^ 
AGE: 6-12 yMrt 

MATEKtALS NEEDED: Drawing p«p#r with pictures of tho«s drmm on tht bottom of mcH 
thMt U-g.t Unnif shoes, hiking boots^ ski Iwoti); crayons Mi\4 
Mrkars 

PROCESS: » Tell ths chlldran to chouse • picturs of • psir of shoes end then drew 
the person wearing them* 

e Share the pictures at a class Meting jnd discuss. 
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I'M PROUD 



«MU^ SIZE: 2-15 
A6E: 6 to adult 

HATERIALS NEEDED: A Mil* and « supportiv* attltud* fro* th« tMchar 

PROCESS: • ThU Is • .hort activity that Mn b* ustd e mrm-up for m rMdlM. 
or •* m cloaura activity aftor « social studlaa class. 

■ ""f' ••ch •n opportunity to shara 

ona (or «ra) "I'm proud of «ysalf bacausa » stataLnts with 

tha group. Of coursa. any studant who wishas to nay pass or not comnont. 



Adapttd from: 



JOB SURVEY 

OSJECTIVE: n> ld0nUfv thm kiniM of jol* tUt pmpd* do «round th« hous* 

SIZE: 5- SO 
AfiE: 7-18 yaars 

HATERIAtS MEEOCO: Papar, panel Is. crayons, graph papor 

MOCESS: ■ Take * lurvay of kids' work and Jobs around tha hou»a. Examplat: cook, 
wash dishas. babysit, cut tha grass, carry out garbaga. 

■ Create a chart, listing aMl Jobs mantlonad across tha top and all stu- 
dents' names down the side. 

■ Have each student rut a check Mrk under each of tha Jobs he or she 
does at home. 

■ Point out and discuss Indications of sax-role stereotyping. 
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OPINION POLL 



OlJECTiVES: To idmtify cbMfctwiaticM Umt ar# thought to tfrnM^Xink^d 
To MtAtm thm rMMM for mcIi choicm 

6II0UP SIZE: Any six^ 

A6E: 8*13 ytars 

HATERIALS Hlffiffii, . Th« UorlUh^tt **Opinton ^11** 

PROCESS: m Ask students to road the opinion poll and check the box they believe to 
be true. Stress thet there 1$ no single correct ensiMr. For younger 
children* reed the stetemnts. 



• After children heve merked the polU ^^k them to share their responses 
end to support their choices. 



LETTERS TO THE EDITOR" (AND OTHER FOLKS) 



OBJECTIVE: To choosm mnd prectice ection epprojuriete to pmxBoml reiuee 
6R0UP SIZE: 5 to 35 
AOE: 12 to edult 

NATERIAtS NEEDED; Plain paper, envelopes* s temps 

PROCESS: m When students find perceived or actual discrimination In books, mate* 
rials, practices, or laws, the teacher can encourage them to write to 



the appropriate authority, which might include SMiators, members of 
Congress, other political figures, publishers of textbooks or school 
materials* principals* athletic directors* newspaper editors, radio 
and television station managers. 

m When letters to the editor are published or replies received, post 
them on the bulletin boi^rd to serve as the basis for other lessons 
or discussions. 




AcM^t<l from: 

Tftwol C<|ui>Mty . D«Mm tn<tot»*ndwit School OWMel 
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THINGS I CAN DO 

OMECTIVE: lb idmntitw %ctiwitim ti^t « eftiicT cm 4o 
fiROUI» SIZE: Any 
AfiC: yMrs 

MATEHIAIS HEEOEO: S«v«r«l «iii§ll iqu«rM of construction papor «t«plod togothor •$ 
• book (ono for oach chl]d)» old Mgosinos, $clstors» «luo» and 
ponclls 

PROCESS: Ask tho childron to construct • book titt^ "(iobby)'* I Con look." Thoy 
thould cut out pitturos of activitiof thoy do or objoctf thoy ufo« ond 
gluo than onto tho pogos. Undor tach picturo tho child writot (or die* 
Utot for tho toochor) on opproprJoto sontonco. for oiUMipIo: 

I con food my dog. 

I con put on ny poJoMf . 

i con tio my shoot. 

I con rido o tMO*whoolor. 

Cont. 




WHO USES THIS? 



OBJECTIVES: 90 idoiiti/y #ojr-roio otoroocypXog idmtifying objmGtM 
To diMcuMM amjt roioo 

CROUP SIZE: 2 to 3<H 

AGE: S~iO yoart 

IMTEftlALS NEEDED: lox of objoct$— honwor, pot holdor, comt. stethotcopo, washcloth, 
footbol I, pon» hand lottOn, scrub brush, rockot iiodel» sponge* 
nail flla» X ravi othor sitscollanoous itams froai around tho homo 
and school 

PROCESS: • Sat down tho box of objocts and ask studonts to sort tha objocts into 
groups of Itms usod by glrls» by boys» or by both. 

ti Discussion may follow or you can ask clarifying questions partalning 
to sax storaotyping. 

Cont. 
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THIMGS I CAN 00» p«g« 2 



Itow Om four-yMr-oldp Aiiy. glu^d m picture of a baby «nd «nnoMnc«d, can hava 
a baby." Cartar foMonMd bar axampla and found a picture of a baby to put 
In hU book. This ms folloii^ad by considarabia and haatad ditcuttion aiaons 
tha children. Cartar Mai tad for a lull and than »aid, *'Sut I can be a 
father I" Tha children Involved reconsidered the situation and agreed that 
Carter's "i can** was as valid as Aaiy's. 



WHO USES THIS? page 2 

VAfllATIOliS: I. Objects in the box could be objects used in sports, objects used in 
theater arts» or objects used In occupations. As above, the child 
sorts according to Item used by girls, IteM used by boys, or by 
both. 

2. Children can write the names of the objects and draw pictures. Chil- 
dren can write how they would use the iteni and soaie descriptive words* 

f 



o 
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BOY WORD OR GIRL WORD? 



OBJECTIVES; To idmttify eiuur4ct«ri«tiM ttet mtudmnu think (bmli^vm) mxm 
mMCulin0 txmitM or fminirm UmitM 

TO dlacuMM why 0tiidmt« b^limr^ thw ttMitm mrm imminiim or 

6MUP SIZE: iO^ 
ACE: 8*«duU 

MATERIALS NCEOEO: Ito9«2lfi#t» nrfilW art ptpfr, tcltMrt» glut 

ntOCE$S: > Tttll thm ttud«ntt to divldt • pl«co of ptp#r in half «fNl Ub«1 ono fid« 
Girl and ono tid* toy. 

• Th«y should thon 90 throufih tha mv^zlnmt and cut out wordt that found 
Ilka *'boy'* Mordt and ''girl'* MOrdt» and patta than in tha right tactlont* 
If thara ara wordt that can ba boy or girl words, thay should pasta thaw 
on tha Una. (Saa axampla on tha othar slda of this card.) 



Cont* 




CREATIVE WRITING 

OBJECTIVE: To hBrm MtudmntM writm mJjoat tlmir om aax^roi* atanotyping 
6R0UP SIZE: Class or snail group 
ACE; 8-18 yaars 

MATERIALS NEEDED; Papar. panclls, and lots of imagination 

PKOCESS: • GIva ona or both of tha quastfons baloM to studants for cons idarat ion. 

Quastlon I : Think of what might happan if you suddanly had a twin of 
tha opposita sax. What could that twin do that you couldn't do» and 
what could you do that your twin couldn't? 

Question 2 : Pratand you ara tha parant of two siaall chlldran» a boy 
and a girl. How wouid you ralsa your chl Idran? What would you axpact 
of each child? Would both children have tha same toys? What would 
happen if they both did something bad oiwi day? ^uld thay both play 
sports* take music lessons* do chores? 

Cont. 



•OV MOM Oft elm WORD? page 2 
• Hang thm posurt up for all to obtorvo aiid ditCMst. 




CftEATIVC UftlTIHfi, pago 2 

• Aftar tha studonts hava finishad, hava than road thair storlat or 
display than for othars to road. 

• tring out Jn discussion soma Idoat that tha studants hava axprassod. 
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TAKE A GOOD QUB8S 



OIJECTIVCSt fb mtimt0 tfm pmgcmtMf^ oi mmmhi «iirf mh wto 4o not till ctftaio joktt 
fo dimcuMM bem thi9 BtmrmQtvping might mtt^et studMU* futurm 

%MW SIZE: SmM groups or MhoU cUtt ' 

MCt • to a^iilt 

NATEKIALS NEEDES: Th% WorkthMt *n%km • 6ood Cuott** 

PROCESS: • H«v« ttudontt rMd tim diroctiont ani tho occupations llttoi on tho 
Workthoot. 

■ if ttudontt htva any othor occupations thay Mould Ilka to list* thay 
should add than to tha bottosi of thair Wbrkshaats. 

■ Instruct aich studant to taka a good guass at tha ratio of Mn to 
Moman In buslnass today. Naka 100 tha total (a.g.» '45 nan to 5S woMn). 



■ Mava aach studant iist tha skills raqulrad for aach Job. 



Cont. 




TOYS TEACH TOO 

OtJECTIVES; 9o claaai/y toys as '^iri* to^^ and toira 

n> MnMly90 hP^ this tmmchBB childrm 90cimlly M^tormd roiaa 

6R0UP SIZE: Any $lxa 

AfiE: S*I3 yaars 

MATERIALS NSiOEO; Toy caulogcas or jQthar old books and Mga<inai with PUmrat pf 
toys, thraa postar boards, scissors, glua, markars 

PROCESS: • DIvlda tha class Into two singla-sax groups. 61 va tha girls a postar 
board markad %lrls** and tha boys a postar board Mrkad 'nk>ys.** 

• Lat aach group clip plcturas of toys for thair saM, and glua tha pic* 
turas to thair postar. 

m Latar, lat tha groups axchanga postars. Ask aach group, *'0o you saa 
any toys that you Mould Ilka to hava?'* 
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TAKC A fiOOO SUCSS, p«g« } 



• Afur oMpltting thU task, studmt* My 4o th9\r om rcsMrch, or th« 
tMcMr My 90 over th« acttml tutittlct. 

■ Ditcutt with th« ttudwits: Nom Ur off Mr* you? What doot ell this 
lwv« to 4o Mith you? 



TOYS TEACH TOO. pag« 2 

■ring th« cUst b«ck togothcr Mtd ask tho students to Mko « postor 
of toys that ovoryona would ilk* to play with. 
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WHO AM ir 

OUECTiVES: 9o idmtUfy M«-ni« •ewMtypiiig through Mi« pi4iy 

CROUP SIZE: 30 or fmmr 
A6E: $*I0 YMrt 
MATERIALS NCEOEDs Mono 

PROCESS: • Sm\mct on« child and whlsfMir • Mrd to act out (suoeMttd Mrdt: 

boy» girl, Mn» momh, groMmip* boy or girl tooMgor, babyt fathor, 
■othort any vocation)* 

o Atk tho othar chlldrM to guatt i4iot It boing Mtod out. 

• At coMpUtlon of oach rolo pUy, gtk, "Do only boys (or gIrU, or 
fathort. otcj do that (what tha child actad out)?'' 

■ Olfcuffion My follow aach rola play. 



Coot* 




MY DESIRE 

OBJECTIVES: lb idmktifg a dmair^ ¥ocMtian io iifa 

lb datajraina tha cooatrainta and rimk* inml^ in a voeatioMi oteioa 

CROUP SIZE: 2 to 30^ 

A6E: 8*12 yaart 

MATERIALS NEEDEO: Panel U and 

PROCESS: • Nava ttudanti: Mrk off papar Into thraa tactloof and labal tha« A, C. 
• Atk ftudantf to fill In tha tpacat according to tht following: 

1. In A» drM a pictura or ty«bol of what you would Ilka to bacoma 

(your vocation). */ 

2. In B» draw a pictura or tyiibol of a constraint or roadblock to 
your achiaving tha vocation. 

3* in C» draw a pictura or ayisbol of a risk Invoivad. 

Cont. 



WHO AM I? |Mg« 2 

VA*IATIOM» ■ 6lv« • child • CT4 m\th • word e«t It to act out. 
■ TWO or «or« chtldran My act otit • pintOMiMt. 



••low is a owplatad axaiipU by a girl: 



Ob r t 



NY DESIRE, paga 2 



VARIATION J^JJ^Jtudant* writa wordt In tha tpacai inttaad of utin« »yiri>ol* 



or 



A I 3 



" lIJ*»K!lr**"'J ''^ •ctlvlty. divida tha* into groups 
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LINING UP AROUND SEX ROLE STEREOTYPES 



OUECTIVE: to MZsct m occufrntion mai tfisetiM thm cbaiem 
MOUr SIZE; 5 to 35 
A6E: S*l8 yosrs 

MATERIALS NEEDED: Chslktosrd or postsr bosrd 

PROCESS: • Writs ths follOMlfis occupstlons Korliofitslly scroti tlis top of tHs 
chslkbosrd or Isrss. pottsr bosrd: bMsJssts^ OMCutivs, 4octor^ SriA- 
cipsi, snglnssr* pilot, bsllst dsfic;sr» nurss, KoMMksr, sscrstsry, 
fiurssry school tsschsr. 

' 0 Tsll studsnts to tslsft ths occupstlon thsy Mould mnt I Iks to rols* 

pisy for s frisnd or younosr skudsnt. Ones ttudsnts hsvs iMids thsir 
cholcss» tsll thM to 90 to ths bosrd ssd sissd nsar ths occupation 
thsy hsvs sslsctsd. You csti sicpsct msrs thsti ons or svsn ssvsrsi 
ttudsntt to solsct sons of ths nors popular csrssr chotcss. Aftsr 
studsnts srs stsndlns by thoir sslsctsd occupstlons* ask thsai to 
look around ths roQ« snd sunssrlxs any psttsrns thsy csn find In 



Cont« 



Aaspi^d from: 

SttNO A MAN Osvid Sadkw 



RBVERSINQ GENDER ROLES IN ELEMENTARY STORIES 

OiJECTtVE: to rmrmrmm ssjt rolss in rmmditig mtmiiMX» 
%mf SIZE: 3 to IS 
A6E: t-U yssrs 

MATERIALS NEEDED: Storlss» rssdlng books, stc. 

PROCESS: • Studsnts will rssd s story togsthsr ss s class or in a smII gi^Pt 
substituting s fsMsIs nams for ssch mIs chsrsctsr snd.s mU ssm 
for aach fsmals chsrsctsr In ths story. 

■ Aftsr ths studsnts complats ths story, tha tsschsr will hslp ths stu* 
dsnts sxsailns thsIr fssllngs snd rssctlons. Of courss, ths qusstlont 
should bs focussd on ths Indlvtdusl story sslsctsd. Soms Importsnt 
kinds of discussion qusstlons night Includs: 

t. Did ths story sound funny whsn ths rolss wsrs rsvsrssdl 

2. Did you I Iks to rssd about a girl (or wonan) iMklng dsclslons, 
gstting othsrs out of troubis, or solving thsIr problsns? 

Cont. 
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LiNINf UP AKOUNO>EX<ROLE STEHEOTYPtS, 2 

oth«r ttudMtt ••iMtad occupations. It^vcry likoly that, with 

■ Conduct a clatt dltcustion. 

1. Why did boys gMarally ctioota on* tat of occupations and oirls 
choosa anotlior sat of occupations? ' 

Ir?-5?)[!ir*'"'*!'^ '^"•i: »»«•»•»••» Mocutivas, doctors, 

principals, anginaars and pilots? Ara girls battar at baina bal- 

toachlSr*' '**^''*''»» ••cratarlas, and nursary school 

I. Asit any boys t4io chosa occupations on tha right sida of tha board. 
?L!"L2" L!?*^ •r'f" J^*"*' Clonal ly Mia occupations, why 
thay mada that dacision. Aiii tha« how thay fait If most of tha 
paopla around than wara of tha othar sax. (Or, If no studants 
Tttt ehoicas for thair tax. asit studants how thay 

l! Ik!^L'''? boyt on ona tida. all girii 

on tha othar.) ' 



«CV»$tM 6EN0M ROLES IN ELEMENTARY STORIES, paga 2 

3. Old It taaa ttranga to raad about a fathar taking eara of tha 
houta Mhila tha ttothar wwit to a talari ad Job? Why? 

k. Old It taa« ttranga to raad about a aiala character ««ho it con- 
futad or naading haip? Why? wnp coo 

$. Wat It funny to raad about boyt Morrylng about what kindt of 
clethat to waar, or how thaIr hair lookad? 

*. Wat it dlffarant to raad a ttory about girit doing advanturo«is. 
brava, or dangarous activitlas? ' 

«. If tha main charactar was a famous parson, tuch at a pratldant 
rola? •tranga to raad about a woMn In thit 
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OP BOYS AND MEN 

OBJECTIVE: fo iOmktitv tbm chMMetMiMtiem oootritetiiiy to tte mdm «oi# #t«Motvjw 
•KOUf SIZE: Any sIm 
ME: ) to adult 

MATERIALS NEEDED: Jh% W»rk$hMt "Smtwct Coi^Ution** StudMt Vtrsion*' 

MOCESS: • BIstriiiuts tMi-yorkthMt-aM •tk studtnts to compUto tho sontsncot 
Mcordlng to tholr om porsonal vIom. 

• Aftor tho t«fitmcos aro compUtfd, conduct • cUst discussion coir 
^rln9 student ansniors. 

1. Ask studonts to oxpUIn tho foosons bohind thotr anSMOrs. Can thoy 
difforonttato batwaan ansMars that raflact tha Mia ataraotypa and 
thosa that racognisa Individual diffarancas? 

2. 6tva studants tlRia to ravlaw thair rasponsas. A^l^whathar anyona 
wants to modify or changa his or har original rasponsas* and allow 
studants tima to do so» 



aSINQ A MAN. David Stdkvr 



THE MALE ROLE aTEREOTYPE 

OUECTIVES: ]b idmntifif tim ciiaractariatica of thm Mia xoia ataraotypa 

lb identify problmm tilat rMuit fiem con/omiaa to tlia Mia mZa 
atauraotypa 

EHOIIf SIZE: Any slia 

AfiE: n to adult 

HATEHIACS NEEDED: - Tha lUadIng 'H^ha Nala Hola Scaraotypa'' 

PROCESS: • Olstrlbuta and hava studants f4 '*Tha Nala tola StaraotypaJ* Aftar 
tha studants hava com^latad tha toadlng* conduct a discussion: 

I. What ara tha charactarl sties of tha Mia sax-rola ttaraotypa? 
Can you think of Mia rolas on talavlslon who dMOnstrata thasa 
chsractaristlcsT Who and how? 

Z. What ara tha costs of tha mala sax^rola staraotypa? Can you 
think of boys or Mn you know parsonally who sra paying tha cost 
of conforming to this staraotypa? (Iva ajUMiplas. 
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WORKSHEET 7 



SENTENCE COMPLETION 
STUDENT VERSION 



INSTRUCTIONS: Complete each phrase with whatever comes to mind first. 



1. 
2. 

5. 



A boy who is not good at sports^ 

I get upset when I see a girl 

A girl who Is good at sports 

I respond to crying women by 



Young boys should/shouldn't be allowed to play with dolls because^ 



6. i have learned that girls should never 



7- Girls should/shouldn't help with cooking and cleaning at home because 
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8. Thcy+iardest thing about being a boy is_ 

9. I have learned that boys should never 



10. The hardest thing about' being a girl is 

11. I respond to crying men by 
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Sentence Completion'"'Student Vers ion/ page 2 

12. in general, wonen do/do not lead happier lives than men because 
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13- I get upset when I see a boy 

]k. The best thing about b^efng a boy is_ 

15. A tomboy is 

16. A sissy is 



17. Boys should/shouldn't help with cooking and cleaning at home because 



18. The best thing about being a girl is 



19. In general, men do/do not lead happier lives than women because^ 



20. I admire men/women for their 
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TAKE A GOOD GUESS 



Adapted from materials devf^loped by The Children's School. 



INSTRUCTIONS: Guess what percentage of men and women there are in each of 
the jobs below. 



OCCUPATION 


% HEN 


% WOMEN 


Accountant 






Bookkeeper 






Secretary 






File Clerk 






Auto Mechanic 






Carpenter 






Secondary School Teacher 






Elementary School Teacher 






Schoo 1 Adm i n I s t ra tor 






Cosmetician 






Dental Assistant 






Dentist 






Doctor (General) 






Veterinarian 
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OCCUPATION 


% MEN 


% WOMEN 


Psychologist 






Lawyer 






Pol Ice Officer 






Nurse 






Bank Officer 






Bank Teller 







Take a Good Guess/page 3 



INSTRUCTIONS: Use this list to find the correct percentages. 



OCCUPATION 


% MEN 


% WOMEN 


Accountant 


78 


22 


Auto Mechanic 


98 


2 


Bank Officer 


82 


18 


Bank Teller 


1C 


90 


Bookkeeper 


12 


88 


Carpenter 


99 


1 


Cashier 


13 


87 


Chemist 


88 


12 


Cook/Chef 


liO 


60 


Cosmetician 


8 


92 


Custodian 


87 


13 


Dental Assistant 


2 


98 


Dentist 


99 


1 


Doctor (General) 


88 


12 


Economt St 


81 


19 


Electr ician 


98 


2 


Elementary School Teacher 


\k 


86 


Engineer 


9^ 


6 


File Clerk 


\k 


86 


Fl ight Attendant 


5 


95 


Guard 


95 


5 


1 nsurance Agent 


87 


13 


Lawyer^ 


9^ 


6 


Librarian 


17 


83 


Nurse 


3 


97 


Painter & Paperhanger 


96 


1 

k 


Pharmacist 


86 


I'* 


Psychologist 


60 


ko 


Plumber 


99 


1 


Pol Ice Officer 


97 


3 


Real Estate Worker 


6k 


36 


Recept ioni St 


3 


97 


Retai 1 Sales Worker 


30 


70 


School Administrator 


79 


21 


Secondary School Teacher 




^9 


Secretary 
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OCCUPATION % MEN % WOMEN 

Social Worker 39 61 

Telephone Operator k 96 

Waiter/Waitress 12 88 

Veterinarian 95 5 



Source: 1975 Handbook on Women Workers . U.S. Department of Labor, Employ- 
ment Standards Administration, Women's Bureau, 1975. 
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WORKSHEET 9 



OPINION POLL 

Adapted from materials developed by The Children's School. 
HALE FEMALE AGE 



opinion poll I It will show what you believe 
to be true about boys and girls. Please 

Jbest describes jjour feelings. 


STRONGLY AGREE 


AGREE 


DON'T KNOW 


DISAGREE 


STRONGLY DISAGREE 


K Boys are braver than gfrls« 












2« Girls are smarter than boys. 












3. Girls are more cheerful than boys. 












Boys can be on their own more than girls* 












5. Girls are more shy than boys* 












6. Boys are more athletic than girls. 












7. Boys know how to say what they want better than girls do. 












8. Girls are more loyal than boys. 












9. Boys are more forceful than girls. 












10. Girls are more understanding of other people's feelings 
than boys are. 












11. Boys are more logical than girls and do better in math 
and science. 
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opinion Poll /page 2 



• 


STRONGLY AGREE 


AGREE 


DON'T KNOW 


DISAGREE 


STRONGLY DISAGREE 


i^* Duy9 arc ycLLci icaQCrS cnan ylrlS* 












• uiri9 arc ithj r c ca 5> i i y roo l cQ Z na n DOy S • 












in. u 1 r 1 5 are pci ter cnan Doys a t rie i pi ng younger cn 1 1 dren • 










IH tailzie S^V* A t0*A MAM^Ia W;M&A«> 

ip. uiris are more geniie tnan Doys« 










16. Boys have more self-confidence than girls. 












17. Boys cannot learn to cook and sew as well as girls. 












18. Girls are neater than boys. 












19. Boys need to continue their education after high school 
more than girls do. 












20. Girls are more concerned than boys about how they look. 












21. Boys are not as honest as girls. 












22. Girls cannot learn to use tools and fix cars as well 
as boys. 












23. Boys are more adventurous than girls. 












2^. A girl cannot be as good a doctor, lawyer, plumber, or 
carpenter as a boy can. 












25. Boys should not help with the housework. 












26. A woman would not make a good U.S. president. 
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READING 9 



THE MALE ROLE STEREOTYPE 



Adapted from Being a Man: A Unit of Instructional Ac- 
tivities on Male Role Stereotyping , by David Sadker. 
Washington, O.C.: Resource Center on Sex Roles In Edu- 
cation, 1976. 



INTRODUCTION 

When you first consider that many men now feel that they are victims of 
sex-role stereotyping, your natural response might be: "Are you kidding? 
Why should men feel discriminated against? Men have the best jobs; they 
are the corporation presidents and the political leaders. Everyone says, 
'It's a man's world.' What do men have to be concerned about? What are 
their problems?" 

It is obvious that men hold most of the Influential and important positions 
In society, and It does seem that many men "have it made." The problem is 
that men pay a high cost for the ways they have been stereotyped and for 
the roles they play. 

To understand why many men and women are concerned, we need to take a look 
at the male role stereotype. Consider the following "Code of Conduct": 



CODE OF CONDUCT: THE MALE ROLE STEREOTYPE 



ACT "TOUGH" 



Acting tough is a key element of the male role stereotype. Many boys and 
men feel that they have to show that they are strong and tough, that they 
can "take it" and "dish It out" as well. You've probably run Into some 
boys and men who like to push people around, use their strength, and act 
tough. In a conflict, these males would never consider giving In, even 
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The Male Role Stereotype/page 2 



when surrender or compromise would be the smartest or most compassionate 
course of action. 



HIDE EMOTIONS This aspect of the male role stereotype teaches males to suppress their 

emotions and to hide feelings of f3ar, sorrow, or tenderness. Even as 
small children, they are warned not to be "crybabies." As grown men they 
show that they have learned this lesson well, and they become very effi- 
cient at holding back tears and keeping a "stiff upper lip." 



EARN "BIG BUCKS" Men are trained to be the primary and often the only source of Income for 

the family. So men try to choose occupations that pay well, and then they 
stick with those jobs, even when they might prefer to try something else. 
Boys and men are taught that earning a good living Is Important, so impor- 
tant that a man who doesn't earn "big money" is considered Inadequate In 
meeting society's expectations of what a "real man" should do. In fact, 
men are often evaluated not on how kind or compassionate or tlK)ughtful 
they are, but on how much money they make. 



GET THE "RIGHT KINO OF JOB" 



If a boy decides to become a pilot, he will receive society's stamp of ap- 
proval, for that is the "right" kind of job for a man. But If a boy de- 
cides to become an airline steward, many people think that quite strange. 
Boys can decide to be doctors, mechanics, or business executives, but If a 
boy wants to become a nurse, secretary, librarian, ballet dancer, or kin- 
dergarten teacher, he will have a tough time* His friends and relatives 
will probably try to talk him out of his decision, because It's just not 
part of the male role stereotype. 



COMPETE— INTENSELY 



Another aspect of the male role stereotype is to be super-competitive. 
This competitive drive is seen not only on athletic fields, but In school 
and later work. This commitment to competition leads to still another part 
of the male stereotype: getting ahead of other people to become a winner. 



WIN--AT ALMOST ANY COST 



From the Little League baseball field to getting jobs that pay the most 
money, boys and men are taught to win at whatever they may try to do. They 
must work and strive and compete so that they can get ahead of other 
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The Hate Role Stereotype/page 3 



people, no matter how many personal and even moral sacrifices are made 
along the way to the winner's circle. 

These are some of the major features of the male stereotype. And certain- 
ly» some of them may not appear to be harmful. Yet when we look more 
closely, we find that many males who do ''buy'* the message of the male role 
stereotype end up paying a very high price iFor their conformity. 



* THE COST OF THE CODE: WHEN MEN GIVE UP 



OVERCOMMITMENT TO COMPETITION Men who become highly involved in competition and winning can lose their 

perspective and good Judgment. Competition by itself is not necessarily 
bad, and we've all enjoyed some competitive activities. But^when a man 
tries to fulfill the male stereotype, and compete and win at any cost, he 
runs into problems. You've probably seen sore losers (and even sore win*- 
ners)-- -sure signs of overcomml tment to competition. Real competi tors have 
trouble making friends, because they're always trying to go ''one up" on 
their friends. And when cooperation is needed, true*-btue competitors have 
a difficult time cooperating. 

The next time you see hockey players hitting one another with their hockey 
sticks, or politicians or businessmen willing to do almost anything for a 
Senate seat or a big deal, you know that you are seeing some of the prob- 
lems of the male sex-role stereotype; an overcommitment to competition 
and the need to win at any cost. 



STOICISM Hiding emotions can hurt. For one thing, hiding emotions confuses people 
as to what someone's real feelings are. Men who hide their emotions can 
be misunderstood by others who jx^ght see them as uncaring and insensitive. 
And men who are always suppressing their feelings may put themselves under 
heavy psychological stress. This pressure can be physically unhealthy as 
wel I . 



THE WORK LOAD The heavy emphasis that the male stereotype puts on earning big money also 

creates problems. Some men choose careers they really do not like, just 
because the job pays well. Others choose Jobs they like at firsts only to 
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HEALTH 



SOCIAL PRESSURE 



find out later that they would rather do something else. But they stay 
with their jobs anyway, because they can't afford'to earn less m^ney ' 

In try.ng to earn as much as possibly many men work .nq hours and week- 
ends. Some even take second jobs. When men do this, they beoln ?o \Hd 
one-track llyes-the track that leads to the off ce or business d^^r lhey 

: L I families. That's one reason why some fathers never really ae! 
to know their own children, eyen though thiy may loye thJU yery much! ' 

SavVtrrr^Ki^""^ absorbed.by competition, winning, and earning big bucks 

pressurr o comoe r J^'^k °' ''"'^ '''''''''' Wl th'the'conUnual 

^IHlon J/ ?r "^^^ 'Jttle time left for rec- 

2JJn r^ f.u^ V i^^" themselves much more likely than 

women to fall ylctlm to serious disease. In fact, on the ayeraac me^ dt« 
eight years sooner than women. Loss of life Is a high cost to 7or fat 
lowing the code of the male role stereotype. 

u!;L'j;^rr3l?ncuu"bL'°'^°\''M"^'" "^^y ^^^^ ^^^<' their 

IL^l "^"^V'^^^'cu't because of this stereotype. For example, some boys 

r^TnXl'' doctors, kindergarten teachers ra?her 

J"e MbTdl??UuU :fj^-,t»^- «'-trlclans. Social pressure ca",Sake 
nthir k wc^ difficult for males who enter these female-stereotyped careers, 
cotete^a'nd'fn!^" '''' uncc^fortable with the continual ^^essure'^o" * 

llZn\V^i I I ^^^'^ T^^^ ""^y 9«"t'«' compassionate, sensitive 
ihTn .o. r """'^^ ^''^ ""^ the male ;ole stereotype. 

d^f?lcu^ ^or' ndTT? r^r-'^ ^^^^ '-^'^3'°"' ^^^^-'^ becomeT 
difficult for individuals to break out of the stereotype and be themselves. 
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The Male Role Stereotype/ page 5 



SUMMARY 



Now you are aware of just what the male sex-role stereotype is, and you 
know some of the problems it can create* Use this Information to under- 
stand and judge the social pressure placed on males to conform to the 
stereotype. 
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SESSION 5 (optional): ASSERT YOURSELF FOR EQUITY 
Support Staff Workshop 



GOALS: TO INCRBASS UNDERSTANDING OF ASSERTIVE, NON-ASSERTIVE, AND AGGRESSIVE BEHAVIOR 

TO USE ASSERTIVENESS SKILLS TO ENHANCE INTERPERSONAL RELATIONSHIPS (COMMUNICATION) 



mmm 

m 

••• 

GENERAL BUSINESS ^ introduce yourself, giving personal end professional Inform*- 

tlon. 
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Shtrt rasourcts (suggested list): 

■ The Assertive Woman , by Phelps and Austin 
« Your Perfect Right , by Albert I and Enmons 
• Asserting Yourself , by Bower and Bower 

Present Session 8 goals and overview and have participants 
share their expectations. Use participant input as a guide 
for session direction and examples* 



OBJKCTIVS #i 



Participenta will intagrata the term "non^Mssertivm,'* "'rnggrmmgive, 
'nd "aaaartive" into thair persorml iivea by identifying 
tfituationa and feelings thmt eccompeny these behdviors. 



Give the Hini-Lecture '^Introduction to Assert iveness** to de- 
fine terms and concepts* using the Transparencies ''Defini- 
tions/* ''Behavior Descrlptors»" ani "Components of Assertive 
Behavior." 



Isrgs group 



mini'lacturt 



transparency 



Sign* in sheet 
Hem tags 
Chalkboard 
Hawsprint 
Masking tape 
Markers 
Overhead 
projector 



Poster with 
Session 8 goals 
and overview 



uct ion 



TIUMSPAREMCY 

MAS reus: 

Definitions 




Components of 
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ASSERTIVE COHPLIMENTS 
AND CRITICISM 



ao 

I* 
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DEVELOPING ASSERTIVE 
COMMUNICATION 
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ttevt participants ImaglnA thmsalves In each typa of situa- 
tion and than brainstorm the amotions and faalings that ac- 
company Mch stata (non-assertiva, assartiva, and aggrassiva) 
Record participants* responses on the chalkboard. 



OBaSCTJVE §2 

nrUcipMntM win b0 Mm to write -I" messages, es measured 
hy oompleticn of Morkmheets. 



Qlve the Mini-Lecture "'P Messages/' using the Transparency. 



Distribute the Worksheet Messages.** Explain the Work- 
sheet and give examples. Divide participants into small 
groups and have them complete the Worksheet. 



10 Facilitate a large group discussion and sharing of responses, 
••• 

••i 



Perticipsnts will be eble to apply aaaertiveneaa skills while 
giving end receiving compliments end criticism. 



Give the Mlnl-Lecture **Clvlng and Receiving Compliments,** and 
have participants share their personal perceptions and ex- 
periences. 



Give the Mlnl-Lecture **Glvlng and Responding to Criticism.** 
Explain and give examples of hoM to respond to criticism 
without becoming disabled. Use the Transparencies, and re- 
spond to group questions and concerns as appropriate. 




transparancy 



worfcahMl 



mini-idctwe 




transiMrancy 



MINI*LCCTURC: 
**!** Wessayes 

TRAMSfARCNCY 
mSTER: 

WOmcSNCCT: 



MINI-LCCTUaC: 
ilvinq and 
elviitq 
Hwtnt 



MINI -LECTURE: 
Iv I ng <nd 
letpondlnq to 

Criticism 

TMNSMKCNCY 
MASTERS: 
es of 
rltlcltm 
ResPon»e> 

Responding 

i:o Criticfsw 



SELECT OPTION 



$«1«ct from th« foMowiiHI options: 



PROCESS EVALUATION 



Option U As • class or In • 
snould brU I ns tor 



f«M Urgt groups* participants 
(toriR situations or use tha Workshoat **Assartlva- 
ness Ro1o**PUy Situations** for application and practice of 
giving and responding to criticism. 



Divide participants Into groups of three* Nave each group 
choose one or two situations to role play. Have two group 

meoibers role play each situation, with the third person mon* 
itorlng. Then have them reverse rotes. 

Facilitate a large group sharing of the roloTpleylng activ* 
Ity. 



Option 2 ; Explain the Worksheet '*DES€ Script**' and emphasize 
Its use In conflict situations. Provide an exannple, using 
the Worksheet as a guide. Use the Transparency to Illustrate. 

Divide participants In pairs and have each pair fill in the 
Wbrksheet, choosing an appropriate situation from their per* 
sonal or professional experience related to the issue of sex 
equity. 

Facilitate a large group sharing of responses. 



Conduct a process evaluation of the session* using the **Pro 
cess Evaluation Form.** 







UOUKSHCET: 
OESC Script 



TMNSFAKENCY 
f«ASTCK: 
OESC Script 



ASSESSMENT 
INSTRUMENT: 
Frocesi 
Evaluation 
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MINI-LECTURE: INTRODUCTION TO A8SERTIVENESS 



This MInl-Lecture provides basic Information regarding the philosophy, value, 
and learning process for developing assertive behavior. 



PHILOSOPHY AND VALUE Assert Ivcness training provides a framework for looking at behavior, Usln-_ 

this framework, an individual can look at personal behavior, analyze prob- 
lem situations, and identify behaviors that are no longer functional or ef- 
fective. 

Assertiveness training is based on the belief that when a person values 
others and communicates in an honest and direct way, she or he can: 

■ Maintain self-respect bv taking responsibility for her or his own feel- 
ings, needs and actioos. 

■ Improve interpersonal relationships by letting others know where they 
stand. 

■ Increase her or his ability to make choices about personal behavior In a 
given situation (improve personal power). 

■ Increase the likelihood of reaching goals {self -confidence increases 
with more success experiences). 

. BECOMING ASSERTIVE Assertiveness training Involves learning new terms and skills through prac 

tice and perseverance. Role-playing, or assertiveness practice in a group, 
is an effective way to develop new assertive behavior. It Is difficult to 
respond assertively in a situation where there are strong feelings or the 
stakes are high. 

Behavior change also requires time and introspection. You can't become a 

new person overnight, and looking at your own behavior is difficult, but 
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the payoff Is high. Remember that when you change, it can be threatening 
to those around you. .They may resist the "new" you and attempt to change 
you bacic to the way you were. 

Understanding the terms non-assertive, aggressive, and assertive is an es- 
sential first step In becoming assertive and standing up for your own 
rights. 



DEFINITIONS [Use the Transparencies "Definitions," "Behavior Descriptors," and "Compo- 
nents of Assertive Behavior."] 

■ Non-assertive: not recognizing or expressing personal needs, wants or 
desires; allowing others to choose for you; seldom achieving your goal; 
denying responsibility for your own actions. It results in self-denial 
and inhibition. 

■ Aggressive; expressing personal desires, values, and needs while violat- 
ing the rights of others; accomplishing your goal at others' expense. 

It results In feelings of temporary satisfaction and guilt. 

■ Assertive: recognizing and expressing personal wants, values, needs, 
and feelings without violating the rights and feelings of others; choos- 
ing how to act in a given situation; usually achieving your goal; creating 
a wln-wln situation. This results in self-enhancement and self-respect. 

r 

AN EXAMPLE: DINING OUT 

Mr. A and Ms. B are at dinner In a moderately expensive restaurant. Mr. A 
has ordered a rare steak, but when the steak Is served, Mr. A finds it to 
be very well done, contrary to his order. He can respond in one of three 
ways: 

■ NON-ASSERTIVE: Mr. A grumbles to Ms. B about the "burned" meat, and 
states that he won't patronize this restaurant In the future. He says 
nothing to the waitress, responding "FInel" to her inquiry, "Is every- 
thing all right?" His dinner and evening are highly unsatisfactory, and 
he feels guilty for having taken no action. Both Mr. A's and Ms. B's 
estimates of Mr. A are deflated by the experience. 
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■ AGGRESSIVE: Mr. A angrily summons the waitress to the table. He berates 
her loudly and unfairly for not complyinvj with his order. His actions 
ridicule the waitress and embarrass Ms. U. He demands and receives 
another steak, this one more to his liking. He feels in control of the 
situation, but Ms. B*s embarrassment creates friction between them and 
spoils their evening. The waitress is humiliated and angry^ and loses 
her poise for the rest of the evening. 

• ASSERTIVE: Mr. A motions the waitress to his table. Noting that he had 
ordered a rare st^ak, he shows her the welHdone meat, asking politely 
but firmly that it be returned to the kitchen and replaced with the rare- 
cooked steak he originally requested. The waitress apologizes for the 
error, and returns shortly with a rare steak. Both Mr, A and Ms. B enjoy 
dinner, tip accordingly, and Mr. A feels satisfied with himself. The 
waitress is pleased with a satisfied customer and an adequate tip. 
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TM 19 

DEFINITIONS 



NON-ASSERTIVE not recognizing or expressing personal needs, wants, or 

desires 

AGGRESSIVE expressing personal desires, values, and needs whHe 
violating the rights of others 

ASSERTIVE recognizing and expressing personal wants, values, needs, 
and feelings withput violating the rights and feelings of 
others 
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BEHAVIOR DESCRIPTORS 



NON-ASSERTIVE 
(as actor) 

self-denying 



inhibited 
hurt, anxious 



a I lows others to 
choose for her/ 
him 

does not achieve 
desired goal 



(as acted upon) 

gu 1 1 ty or angry 

depreciates 
actor 

achieves desired 
goal at actor's 
expense 



AGGRESSIVE 
(as actor) 

sel f-enhancing 
at expense of 
another 

express ive 

depreciates 
others 

chooses for 
others 



achieves desired 
goal by hurting 
others 

(as acted upon) 

sel f-deny Ing 

hurt, defensive, 
humi I iated 

does not achieve 
desired goal 



ASSERTIVE 
(as actor) 

sel f -enhancing 

expressive 

feels good about 
self 

chooses for self 

may achieve 
desired goal 

(as acted upon) 
sel f-enhanc Ing 
expressive 

may achieve 
des i red goa I 
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COMPONENTS OF ASSERTIVE BEHAVIOR 



- BODY LANGUAGE 
eye contact 



^^aclal expression 
gestures 

- VOICE 

vo 1 ume 
qua! i ty 
tone 

Inflection 

- TIMING 

- CONTENT 
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MINI-LECTURE: "1" MESSAGES 



This Mini-Lecture provides a definition and background information regarding 
the use of the assertive "I" message. 

I. ■ 



RATIONALE FOR USAGE An "1" message Is used to establish and maintain close and honest Inter- 
personal relationships. It facilitates cooperation and open communication 
An "1" message conwnunicates personal feelings and experiences (positive 
and negative) and states the effect another's behavior has on you. "I" 
messages do not judge or Interpret another's behavior, nor do they place 
blame on another. They are less likely to provoke resistance because they 
relate your perception of fact rather than stating your evaluation. 

The "I" message response Is also effective when you are communicating pos** 
itive feelings. It affirms or supports without evaluati ng--for example, 
"I really like the colors in your picture" instead of "You're such a good 
artist." 



"YOU" MESSAGE On the other hand, a "you" message is a direct attack on another s behav- 
ior, and usually throws the other person into a defensive position, making 
her or him less free to listen to your statement. For example. If someone 
constantly interrupts you, the "you" message response might be "You always 
Interrupt me," or "You're rude," attacking and causing the other person to 
take the defensive. The "I" message response might be, "When I am Inter- 
rupted, I find it difficult to get my work done, and I get irritated-," de- 
scribing behavior and explaining the effect a behavior has had on you; the 
other person cannot deny your perceptions or feelings. 



FRAMEWORK It's Important to have a framework or model when learning new behaviors. 

This model can serve as a guide to learn the assertive "I" message. lUSe 
the Transparency.] 
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HODEL: When 



(describe the behavior)/ then _______ 

give the effects of the behavior on you) , and I feel 
(state your own feelings). 
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"1" MESSAGE MODEL 

WHEN . . . (describe the behavior), 

THEN . . . (give the effects of the behavior on you), 

AND I FEEL • . . (state your own feelings). 
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WORKSHEET 10 



"I" MESSAGES 

The "I" message is used to establish and maintain close 
and honest Interpersonal relationships. Open conwnunlca- 
tion and cooperation are enhanced because the speatcer 
assumes the responsibility for stating how a situation 
affects her or him, rather than blaming someone else. 



INSTRUCTIONS: Complete the situations below by writing an "I" message. 
Use the following model and example as guides. 



MODEL: When . . . (describe the behavior), then . . . (give the effects 

of the behavior on you), and I feel . . . (state your own feelings) 

EXAMPLE: You have a friend who talks continuously and drives you crazy! 

You say: When you talk without stopping, then I don't get a 
chance to say anything and I feel frustrated and left out of the 
conversat ion. 



I. A person you live with leaves the kitchen in a mess constantly. 
You say: 



2. You're trying to get some work done, and a co-worker (neighbor) keeps 
Interrupting you. You say: 
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"I" Messages/ page 2 



3. 



A friend borrows an object that you value and doesn't return It. 
You say: 



k. You are on your way home from a party where your partner told a sexist 
story. You say: 



5. You and a friend agree to go to a movie together. After the movie the 
friend complains that it was awful) that he or she didn't want to go 
to it in the first place, and that It's your fault the evening, was 
boring. You say: 



6. A person has agreed to share an important project with you and then 
does not follow through. You say: 
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MIHI-LECTURE: QIVIHQ AND RECEIVINO COMPLIMENTS 



This MInl-Lecture provides background Information on compliments and how to 
give and receive them assertively. 



ASSERTIVE COMMUNICATION Individuals give and receive compliments In ways that are often dysfunc- . 

ttonal. In other words, communication systems do not always enhance rela^ 
tionahips, but often tend to make things worse. There are ways to learn 
to deal with compliments assertively. We will consider some aspects of 
dysfunctional responses (often socialized), as well as positive, assertive 
responses. 



GIVING COMPLIMENTS An assertive person regards compliments as sincere, specific e^tpresslons 

of appreciation and avoids false flattery or Inappropriate statements used 
to cover up negative or Inadequate feelings. You can learn to give sin- 
cere compliments by using both verbal and non-verbal messages (a warm 
toijch. a smile, nod. wink, okay sign, pat on hand or back. etc.). When 
giving a compliment, remember to be honest and specific. Describe the 
other person s actions and state how you feel--for example. "1 really 
liked the way you said no when that salesperson was pressuring you to buy 
that appliance." Instead of "You're great!" The more Information you can 
give others about their behavior, Che more helpful and appreciated the in- 
formation will be. 



RECEIVING COMPLIMENTS Many of us have Heen programmed to respond to compliments with a humble de- 
nial of protest and embarrassment. This type of response can make the com- 
pllmenter feel uneasy or put down and negates a sincere expression. The 
following are assertive ways to receive a compliment. 

■ Accept and enjoy a compliment and do not be concerned about the motives 
behind it. (One could ponder motives at length and miss enjoyment of 
the compl Iment. ) 
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Acknowledge the compliment, either verbally or non-verbal ty. 

Give free information regarding your feelings about the compliment, so 
that the sender knows Its meaning to you. 

Don't feel obligated to give a compliment In return for one; just ac- 
knowledge the message. 
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MINI*UECTURE: QIViHO AND RESPONDING TO CRITICISM 



This Mlnl-Lecture outlines suggested assertlveness skills for giving and respond- 
ing to criticism without becoming disabled. 



ASPECTS OF CRITICISM Giving and responding to criticism are difficult for most individuals. 

There are two basic aspects of criticism that may account for this. First 
is the fear of rejection and second Is the element of surprise. 



FEAR OF REJECTION Criticism threatens our need to be liked and accepted, and often causes us 

to Inhibit our actions. We fear people won't like u; If we criticize them 
or. If criticized, we feel people do not like us pertonally. By learning 
some assertive responses and approaches to criticism we can prepare, en** 
abllng ourselves to evaluate criticism more effectively, snd establishing 
respect with others. 



ELEMENT OF SURPRISE The element of surprise Is the other factor that makes It difficult to 

deal with criticism. When critical statements are not expected, they 
catch us off balance and can cause hurt and exttbarrassment . To overcome . 
our fear of criticism and to cope with the surprise element, it Is neces- 
sary to desensitize ourselves. First, we will look at our own strengths 
and weaknesses. An easy way to do this is to make a list of your positive 
and negative qualities. Second, we will prepare for different types of 
criticism and learn some effective ^ self-confident responses. This pro- 
vides us with choices about how to respond and gives us a method by which 
we can make more clearly defined decisions about whether or not we want to 
change. As we become more confident, it becomes easier to look at and 
share faults with others without feeling rejected. It's Important to re- 
member that ideas and behaviors are rejected, and not people. 
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TYPES OF CRITICISM Criticism can fall Into one of three categories: 
AND RESPONSES 

(!) unrealistic criticisms 

(2) put-downs 

(3) valid criticisms. 

[Use the Transparency "Types of Criticism and Responses."] 

■ An unrealistic criticism Is a statement that Is totally Invalid and ex- 
aggerated. The best response to this type of criticism is to contradict 
it openly. 

For example: Speaker: "You're a lazy bum." 

Responder: "I don't agree. I have worked hard and I want 
to rest." 

> 

■ A put-doum Is a patronizing Insult rather than a legitimate criticism, 
but it may contain an element of truth. 

There are two effective responses to this type of criticism: (1) use 
humor and/or (2) state your feelings using an message. 

For example: Speaker: "It's nice you have time to rest while the rest 

of us are still working." 
Responder: (Humor) "I supervise better from a prone po- 
sition," 

("i" message) "I feel put down by that remark*** 

■ A valid criticism Is a realistic statement made In a straightforward way. 
It can provide helpful information about the effects of our actions on 
others. 

The assertive response is to acknowledge the criticism as valid and per- 
haps add a statement that youVe aware of the problem and are working to 
change it. 

For example: Speaker: "I get irritated when you rest and the rest of 

us have to do your share of the work." 
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Responder: 'M can see that It's annoying for you. My sys- 
tem seems to require a lot of rest lately » and 
i am concerned about that.'' 

RESPONDING TO CRITICISM Here are some dysfunctional ways of responding to criticism. When they are 

used» effective communicat ion stops. 

[Use the Transparency "Respoading to Criticism (A).'*] 

■ Reverse attack: Criticize right back, attacking the other person with a 
critical statement. This is a defensive action, which accelerates con- 
flict. 

■ Apologize: Accept the fault without cause. This is not a sincere apol- 
ogy but a non-assertive statement used to accept blame anci avoid confron- 
tation. 

■ Ignore or divert* Pretend not to hear, or change the subject to avoid 
confrontation. 

■ Excuse and explain: Offer excuses and detailed explanations to ratio^ 
nalize your actions. 

■ Withdraw^ clam up, or cry: Avoid confrontation with non-assertive tac- 
tics. 

[Give examples or have participants give some.] 

Below are some responses that are not dysfunctional but ego-supportive, 
which will assist you in responding to criticism without becoming disabled. 
They will also help you maintain your balance while the surprise factor is 
operating: 

[Use the Transparency ^^Responding to Criticism (B).'*] 

■ "Tell me more about that," or '^Please be more specific." 

■ "Any Suggestions?" or "How would you like me to change?" 

■ "How does that bother you?" 
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GIVING CRITICISM 



■ "Thanks for your opinion." 

■ "That may be true; I agree." 

■ "I don't agree, I am not ..." 

■ "I would like to think about that and get back to you later." 

■ "Yes, that's a problem for me, and I 'm working on It." 

■ "When you say that, I feel . . ." (acknowledge your feelings). 

c!ni«? of'^il*"'*?' ^'''^ responding to criticism, calls for the same prin- 
ciples of honesty, specificity, and expression of feelings. Check whether 

^?lt'l^sm1! I" 'ur''''''L ' '^'^^ stat^ent ?f tJ: - 

criticism is a valid one, the message format Is most effective, as It 

Is less likely to create defenslveness in the other person. 

illulr mIh!!':."'? the Transparency "']• Message Model." presented In^'an 
earlier Mlnl-Lecture in this session.] 

Use the following as a guide when giving criticism: 

■ Clarify or describe the behavior. 

■ Give specific examples—a particular time or place. 

■ state your feelings about the behavior or situation. 

For example: "When we make arrangements to meet at 6:00 P.M. and you ar- 
rive 20 minutes late, I get annoyed and angry." 
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TYPES OF CRITICISM AND RESPONSES 



CRITICISM 

Unreal istic cri ticism 
Put-down 

Val id cr i t ictsm 



RESPONSE 

Open contradiction 
Humor 

Statement of feelings 
Acknowledgment 
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RESPONDING TO CRITICISM (A) 



DYSFUNCTIONAL RESPONSES 

Reverse the attack 
Apologi ze 
Ignore or d i vert 
Excluse and explain 
Withdraw, clam up or cry 
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RESPONDING TO CRITICISM (B) 

4 

EGO-SUPPORTIVE RESPONSES 

"Tell me nxsre about that," or "Please be more specific." 
"Any suggestions?" or "How would you like me to change?" 
"How does that bother you?" 
"Thanks for your opinion." 
"That may be true; I agree.** 
"I don't agree, I am not . . 

'•I would like to think about that and get back to you later," 

"Yes, that's problem for me, and I *m worki.^.g on it-" 

"When you say that, I feel . . ." (acknowledge your feelings). 
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WORKSHEET I \ 



ASSERTIVENESS ROLE-PLAY SITUATIONS 



Adapted from materials In the Project Awareness 
Training Manual . 



INSTRUCTIONS: Use the following role^play situations to practice and per- 
fect assertiveness skills • 



GROUP I 



a. 



d. 



On an elementary school playground^ a girl is being chased by several 
boys who are taunting her by trying to lift her skirt up* You are the 
teacher she runs to, crying, to tell about this* Before you have a 
chance to respond, another teacher says to the girl, "If you didn't 
tease the boys, they wouldn't chase you.'* 

You see a IZ'-year-old boy hurt himself and begin to cry. A teacher 
you are with tells the boy to "stop crying and act like a man." 

In the teachers* lunchroom, the subject of women's liberation comes up, 
After the initial jokes, someone says, "Those Libbers are just putting 
down women by rejecting their natural — and needed — role as wives and 
mothers ." 

As a 40-year-old woman, you've decided to go back to the university 
for your teaching certificate. Your teenage children say, "Oh, Mom, 
don't be silly; you're too old." 
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Assertiveness Role-Play St tuations/pa^e 2 

GROUP 2 



a. Your school hires a male secretary. You hear some students making fun 
of him. "I bet he does all the cooking and cleaning for his family, 
too,*' they say. 

b. At a workshop discussing racism and sexism, some of the people say, 
•'The real problem In our society Is racism. Sexism Is just fogging 
the Issue." 

c. You watch another teacher settle a verbal battle between a girl and a 
boy by separating them. The teacher later tells you that she can't 
stand the constant bickering and name-calling between the boys and 
girls. Then she shrugs and says, "This Is just a stage they're going 
through. It's natural for nine-year-old girls and boys to hate each 
other." 

d. As a high school senior, you've heard of a construction trades appren- 
ticeship program for women and you decide to apply. You tell your 
math teacher and he jokes, "Oh, you'll look ciite In a hard hat." 



GROUP 3 

You are told by another woman that her husband (who Is a junior high 
school principal) didn't hire you to teach because "those kids need a 
man to control them." 

As a teacher, you read aloud your school's morning bulletin to your 
homeroom class. The bulletin contains a statement that. In accordance 
with a new district policy, schools are encouraged to have male cheer- 
leaders for women's teams. Your announcement Is met with loud laughter 
and jeers by the males present. 

Your daughter, Mel-LIn, who has always received the highest grades In 
school, gets somewhat lower grades when she begins to play varsity 
basketball. "We had such high expectations of Mel-Lin's academic 
achievement," the school advisor tells you. "This sports Image really 
doesn't fit her." 
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a. 



c. 
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Assertiveness ftole-Play Situations/page 3 



d. One of the boys In your school has enrolled In a modern dance class. 
You hear some students calling him a "queer" ("femme," "fag") behind 
his back. 



GROUP k / 

I 

a. After hearing some put-downs, you decide to defend the women's rights 
movement. You answer two charges; then someone says, "Oh, you're one 
of theml" 

b. You and another teacher are standing on the playground. Beth and Tom, 
. two seven-year-olds, go racing by. The other teacher says to you, 

"That Beth! I wish she'd stop acting like a boy." 

c. You are discussing Yolanda, a student from a migrant family, with the 
school psychologist. "She told me she wants to be a teacher when she 
grows up," the psychologist says. "But you know those Mexicans, 
they're always moving around and never amount to anything." How do 
you respond? 

d. As you are walking down the hall, you overhear the science teacher 
(male) scolding some disruptive boys In his class (which Is mostly 
male) for "acting like a bunch of girls. . . . That's all you are . . . 
a bunch of girls." 



GROUP 5 I 

a. After reading a chapter In your social studies book about how Columbus 
"discovered" America, some of the students In your fifth-grade class 
start to call Patricia, a Native American, "Pocahontas." She complains 
about this. 

b. You are standing in a group with a male teacher. A female student 
wearing a new outfit passes by. The male teacher says, "Wow! Aren't 
you a knockout today. You're one foxy chick." The female student 
looks at him coldly and walks away. He turns to you and says, "Well, 
what's with her?" 
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Assertlveness Role-Play Situations/page k 



d. 



A kindergarten teacher tells you, the school psychologist, that she Is 
^^^^'f;;"? / Jarry because he often plays In tho doll corner. ••What 
should I do about It?" she asks. ••Maybe It's because he lives with 
Just his mother and never sees his dad." 

Linda and Bill have similar grades and similar results on vocational 
Interest Inventories. Their counselor urges Bill to consider becoming 
a doctor and Linda to consider becoming a nurse. ••Yes, I •m interpret- 
ing their scores differently. That's what the real world Is like," 
the counselor tells you. 
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GROUP 6 

a. As a 50-year-old woman, you've applied for a job as a receptionist In 
the main office of your school district. The personnel Interviewer 
tells you. If It were up to me, you're qualified for the Job. But— 
off the record— the superintendent said to find a young woman. It's 
the public .'mage, you know." 

b. Mary and Maria have similar grades and similar results on vocational 
interest Inventories. Their counselor encourages Mary, who Is Anglo, 
to think about college, and Maria, who Is Chlcana, to think about sec- 

""^w ! r!*"^"'. ''"^ Interpreting their grades and Interest re- 

sults differently. . . . That's what the real world Is like." the 
counselor tel Is you . 

c. Three five-year-old girls are sitting at the sewing table, stitching 
around designs they've drawn. Their classmate Steve approaches, 
watches for a while, and picks up a piece of cloth. You hear one of 
the girls say, "No, Steye, you shouldn't play here. Boys don't sew." 
Steve drops the cloth and starts to turn away. 

You are talking with the school secretary about how girls' soorts'pro- 
grams get so much less attention and money than boys'. You e.xplaln 
that when you were In hlc^h school, you set some records for track and 
you would have liked to continue, but there was no opportunity for you 
tio do so. The secretary says, "But Babe Didrlkson made It In sports-- 
why couldn't you?" 
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Assertlvcncss Role-Play Situations/page 5 

GROUP 7 



a. Another teacher tells you that Joan, one of your students, wants to 
become a doctor. The teacher Is skeptical because "people who come 
from poor families like Joan's never have enough initidtive--or 
persistence." 

b. in a work awareness course, you Inform students that nine out of ten 
girls can e;^pect to work outside their homes at some time during their 
adult lives. A young woman in the class says she plans to be a full- 
time wife and mother. 

c. Your 16-year-old daughter tells you, "But Mom and Dad, if I do all that 
work for my report, the boys will think I'm too smart." 

d. Six-year-old Victor suddenly. Impulsively, hugs you, his teacher, and 
you hug him In return. The other boys in the class start jeering, 
"Victor loves the teacher, Victor loves the teacher." Victor leaps on 
one of the taunting boys, wrestling and punching. 



GROUP 8 



You are coaching a group of boys who are playing baseball. Two girls 
are standing around watching wistfully. You call out, "Don't you girls 
want to play too?" "No!" shout the boys, "we don't want them . . . 
they're no good." 

You have just been named head of your department. A man who expected 
to get the job approaches you and says, "The only reason you were ap- 
pointed is that you are a woman and the district needs to fulfill Its 
affirmative action program." 

Your daughter, Keiko, an eighth-grader In a mostly white school, uses 
a Japanese lantern theme In her campaign signs for president of student 
government. Her teacher tells you that Kelko writes so neatly that she 
would be better as secretary of student government. The teacher also 
tells you that Kelko shouldn't use the Japanese lantern theme--"She 
doesn't want to set herself apart from the other children, does she?" 
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Assertlveness Role-Play Sftuat Ions/page 6 

d. When discussing future jobs In your elementary class, most of the oirU 
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WORKSHEET 12 



DESC SCRIPT* 



Reprinted with permission from Asserting Yourself , 
by Sharon Bower and Gordon Bower. Reading, Mass.: 
Addlson-Wesiey» 1976. 



INSTRUCTIONS: 



Choose a conflict situation to use the DESC Script model. 
In the four spaces below, write what you would say to the 
other person. One or two sentences for each step are suf- 



ficient . 



\ 



D ESCRIBE the other person's behavior objectively to him or her. 



E XPRESS your feelings to the other person in a positive way 



S PECIFY one or two behavior changes you would like the person to make, 
Ask for agreement! 



C ONSEQUENCES: 



Tell what you can do for the other person if the agreement 
to change is kept {positive consequences). 



If necessary, tell the person what you will do if the 
agreement is not kept (negative consequences) . 
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DESC Script/page 2 



RULES FOR ASSr.RTIVE DESC SCRIPTS 



PURPOSE: The DESC Script is used to negotiate for positive change fn con- 
flict situations. This approach provides a framework for analyzing con- 
fUcti determining your needs and rights^ proposing a resolution^ and 
negotiating for change. 



D ESCRIBE 



DO 

Describe the other person's 

behavior objectlvt?^. 
Use concrete terms- 
Describe a speciffc time 
and place> and the fre- 
quency of the action. 
Descr I be the act Ion . 



DO NOT 

Describe your emotional re- 
action to It. 

Use abstract) vague terms. 

Generalize for "all the 
tImeJ* 

Guess at or Infer motives 
or goals. 



E XPRESS 



Express your feelings. 

Express them calmly. 

State feelings in a pos- 
itive manner, as relat- 
ing to a goal to be 
achieved. 

Direct yourself to the 
specific offending ^ 
havlor, not to the 
whole person. 



be- 



Deny your feel ings. 
Unleash emotional outbursts 
State feelings negatively, 
making a put-down or at- 
tack. 

Attack the entire character 
of the person. 



:h 4 J 
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DESC Script/page 3 



S PEC I FY 



C ONSEQUENCES 



DO 

Ask expl {c! tly for a 
change in bt'-avior. 

Request a smalt change. 

Request only one or two 
changes at one time. 

Specify the concrete ac- 
tions you want to see 
s topped t and those you 
want to see performed. 

Take account of whether 
the other can meet your 
request without suffer-- 
ing large losses. 

Specify (if appropriate) 
what behavior you are 
w! 1 1 ing to change to 
•iiake the agreement. 



DO NOT 

Merely imply that you'd 

1 ike a change. 
Ask for too large a change. 
Ask for too many changes. 

Ask for changes in nebulous 
traits or qual i ties. 



ignore the other's needs 
or ask only for your sat- 
isfaction. 

Consider that only the 
other person has to 
change. 



Make the consequences ex- 
pl Ici t. 

Give a positive reward for 
change in the desired 
di rection. 

Select something that is 
desirable and reinforc- 
ing to the other person. 

Select a reward that is 
big enough to maintain 
the behavior change. 

Select a punishment of a 
magni tude that ''f i ts 
the crime** of refusing 
to change behavior. 

Select a punishment that 
you are actually willing 
to carry out. 



Be ashamed to talk about 
rewards and penalties. 

Give only punishments for 
lack of change. 

Select something that only 
you might find rewarding. 

Offer a reward you can't 
or won't del iver. 

Make exaggerated threats. 



Use unrealistic threats or 
self-defeating punishment. 
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DESC Script* 



JD ESCRIBE the other person^s behavior objectively to her or him, 

E^ XPRESS your feelings to the other person tn a positive way. 

£ PECiFY one or two behavior changes you would tike the person to make. 
Ask for agreement I 

£ ONSEQUENCES: Tell what you can do for the other person If the agreement 
^ to change is kept (positive consequences). 

If necessary, tett the person what you will do if the 
agreement Is not kept (negative consequences). 



^Reprinted by permission from Asserting Yourself , by Sharon Bower and 
Gordon Bower. Reading, Mass.; Addlson-^Wesle/, 1976. 
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